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On Leaving Christ Out 


oe years ago one of my elders 
gave me a beautiful picture which 
he took during the war from a Navy 
plane flying over Rio de Janeiro, The 
photograph shows the great statue of 
Christ, with compassionate hands out- 
spread, towering on a mountain top high 
above the city and harbor, with the sun- 
lit sky above holding great clouds in its 
arms. It is superb photography, and one 
of my prized possessions, 

Imagine my surprise the other day 
when for the first time I noticed the in- 
verted reflection of this noble picture 
in the glass top of my office desk, Seen 
thus it is not noble or beautiful at all, 
but rather the picture of a veritable in- 
ferno, with the figure of Christ now 
changed into a burning plane trailing 


great plumes of smoke as it plummets 
earthward, with one of the mountains 
resembling an atomic bomb burst with 
the telltale mushroom cloud above it, 
and with the peaceful clouds of a sunny 
day turned into a sea of smoke billow- 
ing up from the fires of war. 


Tass IS THE way it always is when 
Christ is left out of the picture. Reverse 
him; twist his meaning; turn upside 
down, misinterpret, or make light of 
what he taught; and instead of sunshine 
we have darkness—instead of peace we 
have strife and disaster. The moment 
he is forgotten the whole world looks 
different, the sky is black and life is 
meaningless. That is what happens when 
Christ drops out of the picture, 


—WiiuiaM H. Hupnvt, Jr. 
Third Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Malik Speech a Beacon 

« May I thank you and congratulate 
you for publishing Charles Malik’s 
speech, “The Prospect for Freedom,” in 
your issue of April 28th. 

In his analysis of freedom Malik so 
marshalls the fundamental truths on 
which Christian democracy is based, and 
then demonstrates so clearly what we 
must do to preserve them, that this 
speech stands out as a beacon on which 
to correct one’s bearings. 

Many of the confused ideas and wish- 
ful thinking of people honestly trying 
to live up to their convictions would be 
clarified by pondering his arguments on 
why it is necessary to use every resource 
available to the free world to preserve 
the Christian Church and a free society 
during the next half century. 

—Joun G, Eapie 
Summit, N. J. 


‘Time to Think .. .” 
« I have just finished reading Paul Cal- 
vin Payne’s editorial, “Time to Think 
and Not “Throw Words’” (P.L., May 12) 
It was a masterpiece of clear thinking 
and courage on the part of Dr, Payne, 
regarding the Great Debate before the 
American people. Certainly this is a time 
when Americans in general and Chris- 
tians in particular should think seriously 
regarding these very important issues. . . 
—WILBuR J. MATCHETT 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
New Brighton, Pa. 


More on Euthanasia 

« Dr, Henry Sloane Coffin in a recently 
published letter in your paper (P. L., 
April 28) advocated so-called mercy 
killing and criticized an excellent article 
by a medical doctor opposing the legal- 
ization of this practice (“ “Mercy Killing’ 
Is Still Killing,” by John B. DeHoff, 
M.D.; P. L., Feb. 17). It is most impor- 
tant that an answer to Dr, Coffin be pub- 
lished in your paper, a journal with the 
official backing of our Presbyterian 
Church, 

There is no comparison between eu- 
thanasia and killing in lawful war and 
public justice (legal executions). Killing 
in war and in public justice are upheld 
by the Bible, our rule of faith and life. 
The Word of God gives no possible jus- 
tification for euthanasia. The standards 
of our Church uphold the right to kill in 
lawful war and public justice and equal- 
ly plainly condemn euthanasia, The an- 
swer to Question 136 of the Larger Cate- 
chism begins, “The sins forbidden in the 
sixth commandment are, all taking away 
the life of ourselves, or of others, except 
in case of public justice, lawful war, or 
necessary defense. . . .” 
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If it should be argued that the Presby- 
terian Church is no longer in agreement 
with its historic position on this matter, 
let it be clearly noted that the General 
Assembly of 1950 approved of Overture 
28 which reads: 

“Whereas, there is a widespread move- 
ment to secure legislation legalizing eu- 
thanasia (mercy killings); and 

“Whereas, many Protestant clergy- 
men, including ministers of our own 
Church, are listed as having signed a 
petition advocating such legislation; and 

“Whereas, this is in direct conflict 
with the interpretation of the sixth com- 
mandment as given in the Constitution 
of the Church; and 

“Whereas, the enactment of such legis- 
lation would open the door to most 
dangerous and vicious practices: 

“We petition the 162nd General As- 
sembly to issue such a statement of the 
Presbyterian attitude toward this prob- 
lem as will inform our Church of the 
serious danger inherent in the move- 
ment.” 

On page 130 of the Minutes of the 
General Assembly of 1950 the approval 
of the Overture quoted above is re- 


corded, together with the recommenda- | 


tion of the Standing Committee on Bills 

and Overtures, “ 

Council be instructed to make a state- 

ment of the historic position of the 
Church on this question.” 

—STEPHEN M, REYNOLDS 

Member of the Presbytery of Boston 


Two Satisfying Articles 
« ... Fora long time I have hoped that 
denominational magazines might pub- 
lish articles that in thoughtfulness and 
spiritual insight might compare favor- 
ably with the best articles in the best 
secular publications, It seems to one of 
your readers, at least, that you are shoot- 
ing at that target. Such a timely and 
penetrating article as Elton Trueblood’s 
“Beyond Peace of Mind” (P. L., April 14) 
and such a profound, rich, and satisfying 
article as Charles Malik’s “The Prospect 
for Freedom” would do honor to any 
magazine. When I find such articles in 
a magazine edited for the rank and file 
of Christian readers, I thank God and 
take courage... .—Justin Wroe NIxon 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Posteards Wanted 

« ... One of our junior Sunday school 

classes is collecting picture post cards 

of churches; and any friend who would 

mail one to Box 179, Rockwood, Tennes- 

see, would have our heartfelt thanks. . . . 
—James A. Hurr, JR. 


First Presbyterian Church 
Rockwood, Tennessee 
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5 WOMIES 


If your family read PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE last June, you will be glad to 
know that now there are five times as 
many families reading the paper as 
then. This growth is said to be the most 
rapid increase in any general magazine 
ever recorded. ., 


But while the subscribers have in- 
creased five-fold, the advertising rates 
have been advanced only two-fold. Be- 
ginning with the September Ist issue, it 
will cost an advertiser a little over $700 
for a page advertisement. A lot of 
money, you truly say. But it is only 
1 cent to reach 6 families. If the adver- 
tiser uses only half a column he reaches 
18 families for one cent. 


You can help the magazine by buying 
from the advertisers—and telling them 
where you saw the announcement! 











SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A subsidiary of De Long, Lenshi & De Long 

Church Furniture e Renovations e Lighting 
Carpeting @ Chapel Chairs 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x64x1h 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 
Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 

Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for 8 S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading M i and Mini 3 
. (Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 

Hu. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Rev. Roy Ahmaogak 
Interpreter, Translator, Minister 


LASKA is becoming a new focal point 
One of 
horizons! Material improvement is under 
way, but spiritual and physical develop- 
ment must go hand-in-hand. 

The Inupiat Eskimo tribe in Alaska 
has one Presbyterian native pastor. Rev. 
Roy Ahmaogak was once a lay worker 
at Pt. Barrow, Alaska Presbyterian mis- 
sion station. Trained in New Jersey, he's 
back at work in Alaska. He's translated 
parts of the Bible into his native dialect 

for the first time! Rev. Ahmaogak 
is able to accomplish this because some- 


of American eyes! our new 


one like you gave money to a mission 
board. 

PROVIDE FOR YOUR FUTURE 

A Presbyterian Annuity is a living 
investment. It assures you a safe, de- 
pendable and regular income and at the 
same time helps missionaries like Rev. 
Ahmaogak in important mission work. 
Up to 
lems; liberal tax exemptions. 


7% return, no re-investment prob- 


Send the coupon today—for full in- 
formation about how the annuity plan 
. « for Christ. It's 
an investment in HIS work, too! 
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Retreat, or Time-out, or ? 


are more and more Christians getting 
together for two or three days at “places 
apart” to share ideas and to worship. 





Such a convening, whether the company 


'be ministers or laymen, is generally 


called a retreat, a word which for some 
has a negative connotation, 


I have been wondering if the term, 
a time-out, would not appeal more and 
be more apt than the word retreat. 


When you're rattled, when the play 
is thick and fast, when you don’t know 
what to do next, and when the opposition 
is making you look silly, then time-out. 
In a brief pause, the players rest, figure 
strategy, and cheer one another up; then 
return with renewed courage to hold 
the line or take the offensive. 


It was my privilege this spring to at- 
tend two such (what were to me) 
time-outs at Stony Point, New York, 
where the Board of Foreign Missions 
sponsors small gatherings of laymen and 





pastors for twenty-four hours of wor- 


| shipping and wondering and getting ac- 


quainted., Sometimes in the intimate 


| discussion, the other team (let’s just call 
|them the devils, although that doesn’t 
| by any means make us angels) takes the 


form of apathy, sometimes of ignorance, 
sometimes of idolatry of things, or just 


plain orneriness, 


It dawns on all at such times that our 
attack would be more effective if we did 
a bit of spiritual carpentry on ourselves 
and stopped playing like the opposition. 
At such time-outs, we remember, too, 
our advantage. We know the instruc- 
tions, the what to do and how, and we 
also remember that, best of all, the Au- 
thor of the manual is with us all the way. 


Of course, a retreat does not always 
mean a defeat, and sometimes not even 
a temporary loss, But I'm not clear why 
a group of Christians should be retreat- 
ing, or what they are retreating from. 
I am clear why they should take time- 
out, even forgetting games and sports 
altogether. And isn’t it always apparent 
what it is that we should be taking 
time-out from? What do you think? Let’s 
| have a little vote. Which term do you 
like, or don’t you like either? Any other 
nominations? For a penny, Uncle Sam 
will deliver your postcard ballot to The 
Briefcase, which by day is at 321 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania, 








—R.J.C. 





There is no question about it—there | 


7 THRONE 
of ASHES 


George Raymond Stoner 
a Narrative Interpretation 


of the Life of Job 


A STORY of indomitable courage and 
triumphent faith. In a time of stress and 
strain, this book should prove a tonic for 
jaded nerves, an antidote for fear and 
self-pity. 
IN THIS family of twelve, there are no dull 
moments. A story of great love and sacrifice 
within the family. No husband and wife 
could think of divorce after each had read 
this book. 
“This is an excellent book by a devout 
believer, who has Christian integrity, 
wide experience, an ability to write 
creatively. Ministers, Sunday school 
teachers, thoughtful Christians, and 
lovers of biography will find it illumi- 
nating and inspiring." 
—Dr. Robert Burns McAulay, Pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Orange, Cal- 
ifornia; Former Moderator, Synod of 
California. 
PHYSICAL quality superb. Superior paper, 
Clear 12-pt. type. Leatherette (fabricoid), 
gold-lettered grey cover. 224 bound pages. 
A beautiful book. A conscientious crafts- 
man's finest work, Mcinnis Press. 
For Sale By Author. 
P.O. Box 65, Orange, California 


$3.00. Postage, 12¢ 


(Sales within California, State Tax, 9%) 
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Last week we witnessed the 
wedding of an Air Force lieutenant 
and a girl who will soon take her 
master’s degree at an Eastern uni- 
versity. Even more than most wed- 
dings, this one left us pondering. 

Just the day before, Ed had 
arrived in town after a thousand- 
mile flight—-on a four-day leave. 
That evening Ed and Joan phoned 
us they'd get married tomorrow. . . . 
(“Sure, we’ve had the license for 
months.”) The next eighteen hours 
were 2 maelstrom of preparations 
that left us groggy. The minister, a 
long-time friend of Ed and Joan, 
consented; relatives and friends took 
off the afternoon from their jobs, 
chipped in for flowers, decorated 
the church. 

Friday Lt. and Mrs. Ed left for 
a day-and-a-half honeymoon. Sun- 
day morning Ed started back to his 
post, and Joan returned to the Uni- 
versity. When would they see each 
other again? They had no idea. Se- 
curity reasons, of course. 


Thursday to Sunday, and it was 
done. For the biggest event of their 
lives, four days. Now Joan’s mother, 
we happened to know, had three 
months to prepare for her wedding, 
and had no university classes and 
no job to keep up while she did 
it. Ed’s father had given his bride 
a two-week honeymoon in Canada, 
would have thought himself a piker 
if it had been less. 

We have nothing but admiration 
for the ingenuity, courage, and 
self-sacrifice with which the thou- 
sands of Eds and Joans are adapting 
themselves to the troublous environ- 
ment they've inherited. But we 
wonder whether it wasn’t easier to 
make marriage work in a day when 
it could be launched with more 
leisure and graciousness. Today 
when many marriages must begin 
in hectic haste or not begin at all, 
it is more important than ever that 
the timeless, unchanging wisdom 
of the Church be available to steady 
and strengthen young married 
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couples. With this thought for this 
month of many weddings, we pre- 
sent “Christian Marriage,” page 15, 
written by Edwin O. Kennedy, pas- 
tor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 


Thousands of young people who 
may duplicate the experience of Ed 
and Joan are now crowding the 
Westminster Foundations on 118 
university campuses across the na- 
tion. In these centers they are prob- 
ing Christianity for its insights into 
marriage and many other areas of 
life. On pages 8 and 11 are articles 
describing the outstanding achieve- 
ments and difficult handicaps of 
these Presbyterian student centers. 
The authors are Kenneth Reeves, 
Director of the Department of Stu- 
dent Work, Division of Higher Ed- 
ucation of the Board of Christian 
Education; his associate, Harold 
Viehman; and James Hine, Direc- 
tory of Presbyterian work at the 
University of Illinois. 


OverseEAS REPORTER ..... 
News Or YoutTu........ 
mame AMM TV 6 odds wse.s 


Irma Thaden, writer of “Children 
Live Here and Now,” page 33, is 
a pastor's wife and church school 
teacher in Ackley, Iowa, 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Many who have listened to 
Warren Austin on TV or radio will 
have guessed that the Bible and 
Christianity are very much on his 
mind. An article will sketch the 
religious background of the United 
States’ chief representative on the 
Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. 

Pictures and an article will tell 
about a vacationers’ church in Yo- 
semite National Park, California, 
which holds twenty-six services a 
week for an ever-changing congre- 
gation of 50,000 every year. 
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“No Substitute For Love” 


= our first child, a little boy, 
came into our home, the mother 
of several children gave us this advice, 
“This is the only thing you need to 
remember, that the first and most im- 
portant thing is that you must love the 
baby.” It was Scriptural wisdom. The 
first few verses of I Corinthians 13 de- 
clare that there is no substitute for love. 

Culture is no substitute for love. 
“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love.” 
There are many today, as in the Greek 
world into which the Gospel first went, 
who show by their way of life that to 
them culture is the most important thing 
in the world. They are gracious people, 
at home in the realms of literature, 
music, and art, They are intelligent, 
socially acceptable, and tolerant. But 
their scale of values is wrong. 

Education is no substitute for love. 
“Though I understand all mysteries and 
knowledge . . . and have not love.” The 
Roman world into which the Gospel went 
was not lacking in knowledge for those 
days. It was short on love. Is it not true 
today that many think that more and 
more education is the final answer to 
our problems? The trouble today is that 
the world has more knowledge than it 
knows what to do with, Nations live 
in armor and in fear, not because of 
lack of knowledge, but because of lack 
of love. 

What the world calls religion is no 
substitute for love. “Though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not love. . . .” It takes a lot 
of faith to move mountains but even 
that, without love, does you no good. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ came first 
to the Jewish people, who over the cen- 
turies had a peculiar genius for religion. 
But their faith had become cold and 
loveless. Paul preached not to those who 
had no religion, but to those who wor- 
shipped “the unknown God.” Our coun- 
try abounds with religion. More people 
belong to churches than ever before. 
But even this growth, even the fact that 
I have such faith as to remove hills from 
their place—these things without love 
amount to nothing. That’s a searching 
statement for those in the Church. 

Generosity is no substitute for love. 
“Though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not love. a 
Money given to the church or to other 
good causes cannot take the place of 


love. It would be easier for most of us 
to give twice what we are giving to the 
church each week than to have our lives 
filled with nothing but love for the whole 
week. Generosity is not to be scorned, 
But giving, even of the most sacrificial 
kind, is no substitute for love. 

Think how this all applies to the home, 
A good home in which adults and chil- 
dren live together and grow together is 
not dependent upon culture or education 
or even professed faith or generosity. It 
is solely dependent upon the amount of 
love that is present. There is a little poem 
called “Folks Need a Lot of Loving,” by 
Strickland Gilligan, which ends with 


this verse: 


Folks want a lot of loving every 
minute— 
The sympathy of others and 
their smile! 
Till life’s end, from the moment 
they begin it, 
Folks necd a lot of loving all the 
while. 


Think how this applies to the church. 
Nothing can take the place of love among 
the members of a congregation, There 
may be plenty of culture and learning 
and even formal membership and gifts. 
But if no love is present the church is 
dead. 

Why is this all true? It is so because 
God is love. “God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him” (I John 4:16.). If God 
were culture some people would never 
feel at home with him, If he were edu- 
cation and knowledge, some _ people 
would never be able to speak to him. If 
he were just faith or generosity, those 
who fall short in these qualities would 
never know the joy of a heavenly father. 
But God is love. We are children of his. 
Our lives must be built upon love. For 
if you have no love, you are nothing. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—I Corinthians 13:1-3. And have not 
love. 
Second Day—I Corinthians 13:4-13. Love. 
Third Day—Matthew 5:44-48. Love your enemies. 
Fourth Day—John 13:31-35. Love one another. 
Fifth Day-—John 3:16-17. God so loved. 
Sixth Day—John 15:9-17 So have I loved you. 
Seventh Day—Romans 13:8-10. He that loveth. 
Eighth Day—Galatians 5:13-18. By love serve. 
Ninth Day—Ephesians 3:14-21. Grounded in love. 
Tenth Day—Ephesians 5:1-2. Walk in love. 
Eleventh Day—Colossians 3:14-17. Above all, love, 
Twelfth Day—I John 3:11-16. Love one another. 
Thirteenth Day—I John 4:7-11. Love is of God. 
Fourteenth Day—-I John 4:12-21. God is love. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.ii Horton 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











CLOSE THE RANKS AGAINST CORRUPTION 


Thanks to the Kefauver Committee, the incredible 
extent to which gambling has made possible the all but 
total corruption of city and state governments, and has 
even acted as a vicious influence in the national scene, 
is now apparent. During the McKinley administration, 
Chicago’s infamous underworld leader, Bath House 
John, declared, “Caesar has his price.” The part which 
men like Pendergast, Flynn, and Hague have played 
in national elections, gives ground for serious concern. 

The conviction that “something ought to be done” 
was never more fully justified, For one thing, while leg- 
islation alone will not be enough, laws giving the federal 
government authority to step in are indispensable to 
break up any racket that crosses state lines. 


The Kefauver Crime Committee has sponsored 
bills which will make it virtually impossible for “illegal” 
gambling to be conducted without running afoul of the 
federal government. Three of the measures deal with 
gamblers’ taxes and tax returns. They would: (1) for- 
bid deductions of illegal gambling losses and also ban 
deduction of expenses in connection with illegal gam- 
bling; (2) require “illegal” gambling houses to record 
“every wagering transaction,” including the name of 
every patron and the amount he bet, and to keep their 
books open to federal revenue agents. “Legal” gambling 
houses would have to make daily summaries of gains 
and losses but not list each individual wager; (3) com- 
pel gambling houses to retain their records for seven 
years, 


Christians should watch the progress of these bills 
and see that their Congressmen support them. 

But in a nation committed to government by the 
people, gambling will not be controlled until private 
citizens assume their full responsibility. These citizens 
must take part in the ward and county committee meet- 
ings of the political parties, Here is the place where 
policies are incubated and candidates are chosen. In a 
democracy this is where government begins; yet, it is a 
place where church members are consistently, but un- 
fortunately, conspicuously absent. In fact, their absence 
is taken for granted. If they were to appear in force at 
such meetings, that would become front page news. 
But only through consistent participation on the part 
of concerned Christians can democratic government 
be cleansed at its source. 

Those who expect decent government to originate 
from the corrupt persons who dominate most of these 
local political organizations need to ponder thoroughly 
Jesus’s question, “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?” 

Decent citizens must also take their part in building 
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a public sentiment hostile to all forms of gambling. 
Card games that aren’t interesting enough to be played 
without betting, aren't interesting enough to be played 
at all. People who can’t enjoy golf without betting on it 
had better turn to something else and leave the golf 
course to those who can enjoy this fine game in its 
own right. 


Bingo and its relatives must go. The spectacle of 
bingo in churches is utterly intolerable. The Roman 
Catholic Church has done much to perpetuate this 
scandal, but a Roman Catholic bishop in Canada has 
outlawed it in his diocese. 

There is much lamentation about how impossible 
it is to control gambling, but the truth is that little will 
be done so long as the majority of citizens feel that 
there is nothing particularly wrong in gambling in itself. 
If there is nothing particularly wrong in gambling as 
a personal practice, it is very hard to make a case 
against gambling as a profession. The case against 
gambling rests on its fruits, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The Kefauver Committee has given a 
shocking view of the fruits of this practice, The respon- 
sible Christian will have nothing to do with such an 
evil in anv form, 


He will enlist in a crusade to muster public opinion 
against gambling—all gambling; for as Abraham Lin- 
coln said, “Public sentiment is everything. Without it 
nothing can succeed, With it nothing can fail. There- 
fore, he who moulds public sentiment goes deeper than 
he who writes laws or makes judicial decisions, for he 
makes laws and judicial decisions possible or impossible 
to enforce.” 


This challenge to all of us was vividly stated before 
the General Assembly last week. “The Church must 
sound its most solemn warning against the lack of 
fundamental integrity, the moral flabbiness, that is 
manifesting itself in the life of our Nation, from high 
government positions down to college athletics. The 
worms of corruption that eat away the foundations of 
democracy and which will bring about the crumbling 
of its structure are not the enemies without our walls, 
but those among us who betray their country in political 
corruption, in the buying and selling of political influ- 
ence and the day-to-day common cheating of business 
graft. The Church issues a call to men in these days, 
as the first contribution they must make to the common 
struggle, to strict, unyielding integrity and devotion 
to the interests of the Nation under God.” 




















College students at Westminster Foundations on 118 campuses learn that many 
personal problems can be answered adequately only by mature religious faith. 


CONCERN 
ON THE CAMPUS 


While pundits debate if religion is necessary in higher 
education, students have given their answer: Yes. 


By KENNETH REEVES AND HAROLD VIEHMAN 


= work takes us to many of the 
colleges and universities of this 
country, Walking across their sprawling 
campuses, we are often reminded of the 
Apostle Paul’s remarks to the learned 
men of Athens: “I perceive that in every 
way you are very religious. For as I 
passed along, and observed the objects 
of your worship, I found also an altar 
with this inscription, “To the unknown 
God.’” No words could more aptly de- 
scribe the temper of the modern uni- 
versity. 

Religious devotion to unknown or 
little-known gods has never been strange 
to the university world. The devotion of 
many teachers and students to their 
subjects of study or to some idea cur- 
rently dominating the academic scene is 
often religious in its ardor’and single- 
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mindedness, But religion in the way the 
Western world uses the term means 
basically the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 
And the God of this religion, while his 
existence is taken for granted by many 
on the campus, is virtually an “unknown 
God” among American university stu- 
dents. 

But students have begun in the past 
few years to take the Judaeo-Christian 
religious tradition seriously. They are 
asking more and more religious ques- 
tions. 

The reasons for the change in attitude 
probably arise out of the paradoxical sit- 
uation in which these students find them- 
selves, No generation of university stu- 
dents anywhere has ever shared more 
of this world’s goods and benefits, Many 
of them are alive and on a campus only 


because of “miracle drugs” developed 
since their birth. All of them have had 
their horizons broadened, their knowl- 
edge of the world increased by radio, 
television, and the ease of travel in our 
age. And ten years of high national in- 
come have acded many pleasant con- 
veniences and little luxuries to the stu- 
dent’s concept of a normal standard of 
living. 

There is, however, this paradox: 
no generation of students has faced a 
life with a more uncertain promise of 
fulfillment, a life in which it is harder 
to discern any personal meaning. When 
they look toward the future—a natural 
direction for young people to look—they 
see a blank wall. The unprecedented 
comforts and amenities that surround 
them now become a mockery when they 
think of the uncertain tomorrows, In 
these very years when their ideals are 
being translated into plans—the choice 
of a vocation and a husband or wife— 
the insecurity of a panic-stricken world 
crowds in upon their study and upsets 
their judgment. One more semester in 
school—maybe even two—then off to join 
their contemporaries in Korea, or Aus- 
tria, or . . . ? In a couple of years the 
boys will be in the service somewhere, 
the girls at work in some city high on 
that government list of likely A-bomb 
targets. 

Small wonder, then, that students 
are asking earnest questions: “Actually, 
now, what do I matter?—What does any 
individual matter in a world like this?” 

. “Why should I bother with this 
education, when it may be merely pour- 
ing money down a foxhole?” . . . “Tom's 
being drafted in June. Why shouldn't 
we marry now?—When will there be a 
better time?” And these questions lead 
to a probing of the deepest elements of 
the religious traditions of our culture. 
“How do we know the Bible is true?” 
“Is there any criterion beyond one’s 
own judgment by which moral acts can 
be evaluated?” “What is so different 
about a Christian?” As a student tries to 
forge a faith that will stand the pound- 
ing of successive waves of global crises, 
he asks searching questions about the 
nature of God, the validity of prayer, the 
miracles, the Bible, life after death, 
Jesus, denominations, other faiths, sin, 
and personal responsibility. In various 
guises and under diverse conditions, he 
raises again and again the multi-sided 
question, “In what can I believe?” 


"These ARE QUESTIONS being asked not 
only at the Church or Westminster 
Foundation where the Christian student 
program is generally carried on, but 
across the lunch table and in the dormi- 
tory and in fraternity “buzz sessions” 
that fill the late evening hours on every 
campus. They are asked by men and 
women who have been raised in our 
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own Presbyterian churches and church 
schools, They are being raised by an 
equal number of students whose church 
background is nominal or completely 
lacking and who would never walk 
across the street to a “religious meet- 
ing.” They are asked by many students 
who never think of these as “religious 
questions” because to them religion has 
been limited to matters of church at- 
tendance and petty niceties of conduct. 

Met with an endless stream of such 
students, the Presbyterian university 
pastor is confronted with the appalling 
religious illiteracy of these students. Re- 
cently a Bible professor of one of our 
colleges told of the student who, faced 
with a schedule conflict, attempted to 
turn in his Bible for a new textbook as 
he shifted from an Old Testament to a 
New Testament course. More tragic 
than humorous, the story only illustrates 
again how far removed are modern stu- 
dents from all that is represented by 
religion in our cultural heritage. 


I. MATTERS of morals and ethics the 
lack is most obvious. “Doing What 
Comes Naturally—-Or Why Not?” was 
a topic discussed in a Presbyterian Stu- 
dent Center this year. In many ways it 
is the most important and serious ques- 
tion that students face. Progressively 
liberated from the shackles of moral 
tules by both family life and education, 
and this in a day when any meaningful 
expressions of religion had disappeared 
from home and school long before his 
birth, the modern student finds himself 
without any point of reference for his 
moral life, As for the first time he is 
separated from his family and the social 
standards of home and community prac- 
tice, he finds it necessary to cut his moral 
patterns from whole cloth in con- 
structing a personal moral code. Yet it 
must be said to their credit that great 
numbers of students see, with a greater 
clarity than that of their parents at this 
age, the necessity of moral decisions for 
a meaningful existence. Very often their 
insights are born not so much of ex- 
perience with crass immorality as with 
the deadening influence of the amoral 
life. For moral standards and practices 
severed years ago from their religious 
roots have little or no vitality in the 
second and third generations. They can 
only be brought to flower anew as an 
outgrowth of high religion, 


O. R CHURCH is doing what it can. On 
118 American campuses we have Pres- 
byterian student centers, generally 
called Westminster Foundations. This 
special ministry in state and private uni- 
versities began with the establishment 
of Tappan Presbyterian Association at 
the University of Michigan in 1887. 
Originally thought of as “homes away 
from home” for students with Presby- 
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Student at Westminster House, Berkeley, 
California, takes psychological test, 


terian background, these centers have 
broadened their concept of their func- 
tion on the campus, They still maintain 
a special relationship to Presbyterian 
students, for steering the growth of re- 
ligious ideas and practices to keep pace 
with increased knowledge of biology, 
physics, and sociology. In addition, the 
Westminster Foundations now function 
as missionary outposts for the whole 
academic community. They welcome 
the skeptic, the earnest seeker, or the 
student mildly curious about Christi- 
anity. 

A pastor in these centers is free to 
move among students and faculty as 
the paths of interest and need direct. 
He may be meeting regularly with ten 
students who are studying Luke’s Gos- 
pel each Wednesday noon, or drawing 
upon his library for one or two books 
which will help another student to bet- 
ter share in the Thursday afternoon 














studies on “What Christians Believe.” 
A dinner invitation to a fraternity or 
sorority house will afford an opportunity 
in the living room following dinner for 
a discussion on many questions of faith, 
One Presbyterian university pastor has 
initiated with other Protestant pastors 
on the campus a program of fraternity 
and sorority “retreats,” where fifty to 
sixty members of a given fraternity will 
spend a two-day period at an out-of- 
town conference center, discussing re- 
ligion in their individual and corporate 
lives. Dormitory prayer cell groups, Fri- 
day evening parties, faculty-student 
coffee hours, community service proj- 
ects, and a growing load of personal 
counseling all serve to fill each day to 
overflowing. Through a Westminster 
Fellowship Student Group an ever- 
growing number of students are en- 
gaged in studies which correct their re- 
ligious illiteracy and their ethical un- 
certainty, and in a community of prayer 
and worship find knowledge leading to 
a faith in the “known God” and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Recentry a sophomore girl was called 
out of the Sunday evening meeting of 
just such a Westminster group and was 
notified by long-distance telephone that 
her parents had been killed in a train- 
automobile accident. She was an only 
child. She had no close friends or any 
relatives nearby, She left the Fellowship 
without anyone knowing of her tragedy. 
Later in the evening she came back, and 
the group was quietly told what had 
happened, She came back to this group 
in the crisis hour because it was the only 
logical place for her to be. There were 
her friends who could give her silent 
understanding; there was God where 
she knew him best. 





At Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, pastor and college professors build a garage for 
students coming to Westminster Foundation meeting in house in background, at left. 
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The Presbyterian Church U.S.A, also has Presbyterian activities are organized by _ tion, we list below the names and loca- 
representatives in more than 130 centers Westminster Foundations; on others, tions of the colleges and universities 
of higher education in addition to forty- | Presbyterian work is combined with that and the name of the pastor or church 
four church-related colleges (see P.L., of other Protestant denominations. For worker who directs Presbyterian activities 


March 31), On many of these campuses, readers who want additional informa- in these centers. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Leonard L. Patterson 
Arizona State College, Tempe, vacant 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Jack H. Prichard 
ARKANSAS 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, William E. Gibson 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico State College, Chico, William M. Macinnes 
California College of Agriculture, Davis, John D. Furnas, David C. Jacobsen 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Carroll M. Moon 
San José State College, San José, James Martin 
University of California, Berkeley, Archie Crouch 
San Franciseo State College, San Francisco, Archie Crouch 
S. Calif. Junior Colleges, Los Angeles, John Imbach, Jr. 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, James A. Glyer 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, James A. Glyer 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Edward Stein 
Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Joseph M. Ewing 
University of California at Los Angeles, Cecil Hoffman, Mrs. Jane Knox 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, John Walker 
COLORADO 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Mrs. J. Milton Baker 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Gordon G. Goldthwaite 
FLORIDA 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Harold E. Meyers 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Donald Clayton 
ILLINOIS 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Roland D. Driscoll 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Andrew T. L. Armstrong 
Northwestern University, MeKinlock campus, Ralph S. Hamilton 
University of Mlinois (Navy Pier), Chicago, Ralph S. Hamilton 
University of Chicago, Chicago, William N. Lovell 
West Side Professional Schools, Chicago, Roland D. Driscoll 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Harry C. Wooding 
Southern Hlinois University, Carbondale, Elwood K. Wylie 
University of Hlinois, Urbana, James Hine, Wanda Custis, Jannis Barry 
Western Hlinois State College, Macomb, Hugh Crouch 
INDIANA 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Harry P. Walrond 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Donald V. Morse (on leave), Joseph 
Walker, Larry Glasseo (ad interim) 
Purdue University, Lafayette, H. Richard Rasmusson, Leigh O. Wright 
1OWA 
lowa State College, Ames, vacant 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, George E. Steele 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, P. Hewison Pollock, Wilma Grossheim 
School of Religion at U. of lowa, lowa City, M. Willard Lampe 
KANSAS 
Fort Hays State College, Hays, John C, Thorns 
State College of Agriculture, Manhattan, Williar 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, William J. Hage 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, John Patton (on leave) 
Mrs. Celeste Patton (ad interim) 
KENTUCKY 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Orval H. Austin 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Dan Thomas 
MARYLAND AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C., Lloyd Brown 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., George Christian 
Marvland University, College Park, Md., Lloyd Brown 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., Burrett E. McBee 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Roy J. Schramm 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, William P. Lemon, William Henderson 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John 8. Duley 
MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, James Boren, Elizabeth Downing 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Ray O. Johnson 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Fred Menninga 
U. of Minn. Agricultural College, St. Paul, Miss Frances Cooper 
University of Minnesota, Dyluth, Arthur C. Young, Robert Caine 
MISSOURI 
University of Missouri Columbia, John Clayton, Edith Bond 
MONTANA 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Charles H. 8. Houk, Mrs. Victor Scovill 
Montana State University, Missoula, E. Ray Cameron, Bruce K, Wood 
Northern Montana College, Havre, David H. Crawford 
Montana School of Mines, Butte, vacant 
NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Rex H. Knowles 
State Teachers College, Wayne, Rex H. Knowles 








Guerrant 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., Marcus J. Priester 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass, Robert Holtzapple 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Robert Dodds 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Richard P. Unsworth 
NEW JERSEY 
Princeton University, Princeton, Rober: H. Carley 
NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico State College, Las Cruces, Frank F. Jones, Jr. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Lucian Wilson 
NEW YORK 
Champlain College, Plattsburgh, vacant 
Columbia University, New York, Samuel J. Wylie 
Cornell University, Ithaca, Alfred Lee Klaer 
State Teachers College, Cortland, John P. Thomas 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, Robert Davis 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Denny D. Williams 
S:raecuse University, Syracuse, Wilbert B. Smith, Jr., Arsine Schmavonian 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, George E. Crandall 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, George E. Crandall 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural & Technical College, Greensboro, Julius T. Douglas 
Duke University, Durham, Norman C. Gibbs 
State College, Durham, James A. Cannon 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Agricultural College, Fargo, Robert E. Rumer 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, vacant 
OHIO 
John W. Miller, executive director, Westminster Foundations of Ohio 
State University, Bowling Green, Hollis Hayward, Barbara Jane Deitz 
State University, Kent, A. Laten Carter 
Miami University, Oxford, Dale Robb 
Ohio University, Athens, Mrs. Christene Kirchner 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Priscilla Ham 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, vacant. 
OKLAHOMA 
Agricultural College, Stillwater, Robert Geller 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, E. Kenneth Feaver, Mrs. Howard Bell 
OREGON 
State College, Corvallis, Mrs. H. E. Mclean 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Thom Hugh Hunter 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State College, State College, Donald W. Carruthers 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Ethel Smith, Sidney Crane 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Ethel Smith, Sidney Crane 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Ethel Smith, Sidney Crane 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Charles W. Blaker 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State College, Orangeburg, William A. Sample 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, William A. Sample 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Eastern Normal College, Madison, Stephen J. Jones 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, E. Paul Conine 
State College, Brookings, Howard B. Osborne, Julia Hazzard 
State School of Mines, Rapid City, Rew Walz 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, Robert Midgeley 
TENNESSEE 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Paul Moehlman 
Peabody Institute, Nashville, Paul Mochlman 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Paul Moehlman 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, G. Hall Barnett 


North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Gordon Collier 
State College for Women, Denton, Gordon Collier 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, William F. Rogan 
University of Houston, Houston, Warren Beale 
University of Texas, Austin, Charles Petet, Jr.. Anne Shaw 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Mrs. Virginia Lee Pope 
UTAH 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Ray Nesmith 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Miner Bruner 
WASHINGTON 
University of Washington, Seattle, vacant 
State College, Pullman, Herbert GC. Schulze 
WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, William C. Swartz, Herbert H. 


Pommerenke 
WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Cecil W. Lower, John Collins 
WYOMING 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, John P. McConnel, Helen Karch 
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FRESHMAN GIRL paused to check the 

location she had jotted down on a 
slip of paper. There must be some mis- 
take! This was a pool hall, and she was 
looking for a Westminster Foundation. 
She walked to a nearby drugstore where 
she called the number of a student who 
had invited her to a party. Would she 
‘ please give her the correct address? 
Yes, she would, and it was the same as 
that on her slip of paper. “Surely there 
must be a mistake,” exclaimed the fresh- 
man, “No,” came the reply. “Just turn 
the corner at the pool hall, go down the 
alley and into the door at the end of the 
building, Up on the second floor you'll 
find the party.” 

Why is it that the Westminster Foun- 
dation at the University of Oklahoma 
must try to conduct its activities in such 
quarters? For the same reason that stu- 
dent centers all over the country are 
having to do so. There is no room for 
them in the Presbyterian church of the 
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By JAMES R. HINE 
community. There is no money for 
building or renting adequate centers. 
There is not enough interest in the 
synods to whom the Foundations belong 
to do anything about it. The amazing 
thing is this: the Westminster Founda- 
tions are doing an excellent job in spite 
of these handicaps, What could they be 
doing if they had a real chance? 

Now let us leave this upstairs room 
behind the pool hall, go down the 
rickety stairs, and travel to the home 
church of this freshman girl and see 
what is being done there. The chances 
are good that that church is either in a 
building or rehabilitation program, The 
members want their church to be attrac- 
tive, comfortable, and adequate. But 
what about the place into which their 
children will go when they leave home 
for the campus? Could we liken the 
small, unattractive, poorly furnished stu- 





“Down the alley, upstairs behind the pool hall,” is direction given to new Westminster Foundation members, 
Oklahoma University. Presbyterian student centers at far too many universities are cramped by such quarters. 


BEGGAR ON OUR DOORSTEP 


dent center on the edge of the beauti- 
ful, modern university campus of today 
to the “beggar on the doorstep”? Is the 
Westminster Foundation of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A.—with its thou- 
sands of fine, well-kept churches—the 
impoverished, forgotten child of well- 
to-do parents? Are we sending some of 
the finest youth of our land to the slums 
off campus for their religious life? 
Perhaps you're thinking the Founda- 
tion in Norman, Oklahoma, is an excep- 
tional case. If you are, may I take you 
on tour for a brief survey of the situa- 
tion in our country. Let us travel to the 
University of Minnesota where we are 
immediately impressed with one of the 
finest auditoriums in the country sur- 
rounded by magnificent buildings to 
meet every educational need. But what 
do the Presbyterian students have? The 
Minnesota Daily, the student newspa- 
per, recently contained an article about 
the Westminster Foundation on that 
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In this sink at the Westminster Foundation for the University of Missouri, students wash dishes for two hundred persons, 


campus; it took pity on this organiza- 
tion, which it called “the movingest re- 
ligious group on the campus.” The story 
went on to tell of an organization that 
was here today and gone tomorrow— 
shoved around from pillar to post. The 
first location was in the church parlors 
of the Presbyterian church about a mile 
from the campus. Then it went to one 
room over a drugstore two blocks from 
the campus where there was space for a 
telephone, a desk, two chairs, a settee 
and a mimeograph. It moved from here 
to the second floor of the University 
YMCA where there was an eight-by- 
ten room, The students would say, 
“Come up to the Westminster Fellow- 
ship meeting and bring your own can 
opener to get into the space.” From 
there it went to the third floor of another 
denominational educational unit where 
space was shared with two other groups, 


Ar LAST a house has been purchased as 
the Presbyterian Student Center, to be 
used until a better one can be had. The 
house was built in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century for a dwelling place 
and was later used as a rooming house 
for students. A use is planned for every 
room. Upstairs a former bedroom is now 
the place for study, praver fellowship, 


Bible studv, and seminars. In another 
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small room the students will have their 
recreation. It was good enough as a 
rooming house for fifteen people, but 
now it is to be used by the 2,400 Pres- 
byterian students on the campus, Most 
Presbyterians in Minnesota would not 
want it as an educational unit for their 
Church. 

Now let us go west to the University 
of Nebraska. There is no church or 
chapel in which Presbyterian students 
may worship near the campus. The 
closest available Presbyterian church is 
bus-riding distance away, The Presby- 
terian Student Center on the campus has 
a small chapel in which eight people 
may gather. If one service were held 
every day, seven days a week during the 
school year, worship opportunities could 
not be provided for all the 1,500 Pres- 
byterian students on campus. 

Let us look through the window of 
this house on a Sunday evening. Eighty 
students are seated on the floor in a room 
twenty-five by fifteen. Each one has a 
plate and a glass; and as one persen 
said, “No food spills on the floor—there 
is no space for it to spill on.” They rise 
together (it’s the only way they can get 
up), take their dishes to the kitchen, 
and return to the floor for worship. The 
students on the University of Nebraska 
campus fondly call their Student Center 


“The Pressed Sardine Hutch.” 

If we travel south to the University 
of New Mexico we will find that the 
Presbyterian work is confined to a small 
room twelve by twenty which serves as 
a lounge, chapel, office, library and 
counseling center, Such simple needs as 
religious books for students, an adequate 
mimeograph and typewriter, and secre- 
tarial assistance are not available at this 
center, But students come regularly to 
find help for their religious needs. The 
director confessed, “We tried to do 
counseling in a room with no privacy. 
Finally we had to sit outside in a car 
with a student or walk around the block 
in order to talk in confidence.” Surely 
when the Presbyterian churches of New 
Mexico become aware of this situation 
they will act immediately to change it. 


The church to which the students of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College go is adequate enough but 
“a Sabbath day’s journey” from the 
dormitories of the campus, On the back 
of the lot on which the church stands is 
a saggy-roofed, unpainted building com- 
monly referred to as the “Barn” which 
is the home of the Presbyterian students. 
Its walls bow out and the floor sags in 
the middle when the students gather for 
a meeting or for recreation. It consists of 
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an antique kitchen, and a meeting room 
barren of all decoration save some rum- 
mage sale drapes. When a large meet- 
ing is held it must be outside the build- 
ing on the lawn as there is not room 
enough within. 

“Give us more room!” That is the cry 
from hundred Westminster 
Foundations in the country. They do not 
ask for expensive buildings, but just 
enough room so that students may 
gather together comfortably, At Ohio 
University in Athens there are eight 
hundred students of Presbyterian pref- 
erence, At the present time the Founda- 
tion is housed in the local Presbyterian 
church, which is not large enough for 
the use of its members 
even if the students were not also there. 
A reception was held for Presbyterian 
freshmen last fall. The student cabinet 
signed up for a room in the church but 
some other group got there first. After 
a few minutes of dismay, permission was 
secured from the mayor of the town and 
the reception was held on the sidewalk. 
It was an unseasonably cold night and 
students came and went, but the staff 
and student cabinet remained five hours 
in the chilly night air, The Westminster 
Foundation of Ohio State is located in 
a house that would not be adequate for 
an ordinary-sized fraternity. At the 


over one 


own resident 
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In contrast, Presbyterian young people at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, work with adequate, sanitary kitchen equipment. 


moment, over twenty million dollars is 
being spent by Ohio State University on 
new buildings which are beginning to 
rise all over the campus. The director at 
Kent State University in Kent, Ohio, 
does what most Westminster Founda- 
tion leaders do; he has the students meet 
in his own home. Imagine seventy-five 
students crowded into your living room 
every Wednesday afternoon. How many 
Presbyterian pastors would like to have 
their whole congregations coming in 
and going out of their own homes day 
after day? Yet that is the accepted life 
of a Westminster Foundation director. 


. 
‘Teaver with me to the West Side in 
the city of Chicago, to see what is per- 
haps the most neglected student work in 
the United States, Here are 20,000 stu- 
dents in nineteen colleges, universities, 
and professional schools. The student 
work in this area has been neglected 
only by the Church. There are plenty of 
fine cabarets, night clubs, bars, honky- 
tonks, moving picture palaces, houses of 
prostitution, and countless other places 
of commercialized vice. Eleven hundred 
dollars is the yearly budget provided for 
this opportunity for Christ and his King- 
dom. It would seem to some the Presby- 
terian Church doesn’t care about the 
future. 





Another large student concentration 
is in Boston, Massachusetts, The first 
Student Center in New England which 
housed a Presbyterian program still 
stands there, purchased twenty-four 
years ago. By the time the mortgage was 
burned three years ago the building 
needed extensive repairs. There are 
several thousand Presbyterian students 
nearby who are scarcely being touched. 
A student at M.LT. in the architectural 
school drew plans for a new student 
center, but someone called it “a youth- 
ful dream, incapable of realization at the 
present rate of support.” 

There are many other places in the 
country we could visit. We would be 
amazed to see the tiny Presbyterian 
church in Laramie, Wyoming, trying 
to minister to the students of the mag- 
nificent university there. The student 
Sunday school class had to meet in an 
apartment near the church. There was 
a spacious lot next to the Westminster 
House at the University of Washington 
in Seattle, It was needed badly for ex- 
pansion purposes, but before the money 
could be raised the Chi Omega sorority 
bought it and erected on it a beautiful 
sorority house. Half of the 16,500 stu- 
dents on that campus indicate no re- 
ligious affiliation. Do Presbyterians care 
about them? (Continued on next page) 
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“The Westminster Foundation invites you to a reception to be held on the sidewalk 
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at...” Students at the University of Ohio had no other place in which to meet 


At the University of Oregon, on the other hand, Westminster Foundation owns 
this handsome building with plenty of space available for all sorts of activity. 
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BEGGAR ON THE DOORSTEP 


The university pastor in the State of 
New York writes about “a real sense of 
loneliness” because no one in the synod 
really seems to care and the churches 
give us only their “crumbs of financial 
support.” One thousand students crowd 
the Presbyterian church at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in two services every Sun- 
day—a church that was built to seat 350 
persons. Three services each Sunday 
morning are necessary in the University 
Presbyterian Church at Purdué, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. Everywhere we go 
we see students eager to attend church 
on their campus and to participate in the 
activities of the Foundation, The “beg- 
gar on the doorstep” is doing the best 
it can with the limited facilities avail- 
able; but lack of room, lack of money, 
lack of leadership are serious handicaps, 


T nenz ARE over 200,000 Presbyterian 
students enrolled in approximately 
1,100 private and tax supported schools 
and universities in this country. Our 
church has Westminster Foundation 
work in 118 in which the Presbyterian 
enrollment is 119,987, More than 10 
per cent of the students in colleges to- 
day are Presbyterians, Twenty per cent 
have no church affiliation. The campus 
is ready for a revival in the best sense 
of that word, It is on the campus that 
some of the basic choices of life are 
made: the choice of a vocation, the 
choice of a life mate, the choice of a 
philosophy of life, the choice of a faith. 
Can we afford “crumbs of support” to 
the part of our Church in such a 
strategic position? General Assembly 
minutes reveal that the current ex- 
penses of the local churches amount to 
about twenty-two dollars per member. 
We spend slightly over three dollars per 
Presbyterian student in our Westminster 
Foundation program. President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Higher Education 
reports that by 1960 we should be edu- 
cating twice as many as in 1948, That 
would mean 4,600,000 students in col- 
lege by 1960. 

The peak in college and university 
enrollment is still ahead of us, The 
cream of our nation’s youth stands wait- 
ing for the Church to answer. Will it 
help these young people in the midst 
of the greatest decisions of their lives? 
Will it recapture the intellectual lead- 
ership of the world? Will it respond to 
one of the greatest missionary calls of 
the present era? The coming youth of 
America will be educated. The great 
question is, will they be Christianized? 
No miracle is going to change the situ- 
ation, unless it is the miracle of the 
Spirit ‘of God working in the hearts of 
Presbyterians and causing them to do 
what must be done. 
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Uhom therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


N THE CLOSE of one of the most beau- 
tiful services of the Christian Church 
—the marriage service—the minister asks 
the bride and groom to join their hands 
and over them he pronounces the solemn 
words of the New Testament: “what 
therefore God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” These words can 
no longer be taken for granted. They 
are being challenged by the steadily 
increasing rate of divorce. 

For how often the sequel to these 
words is not a growing comradeship 
ending in a harvest of happiness, but a 
growing tension which finally reaches 
the snapping point. A great Eastern uni- 
versity recently sent out an information 
blank to those who graduated fifteen 
years ago and included in the blank a 
space for two marriages and one divorce 
—so common has it become to expect 
marriages to fail. Only recently a distin- 
guished minister said that even the most 
blasé person must be disturbed when 
he realizes that the proportion is now one 
divorce for every three marriages, Here 
is a situation that is challenging the best 
thought of leaders in every field—in edu- 
cation, psychiatry, social work, the 
courts, and the Church, But it should 
be challenging most of all to Christians, 
because to us marriage at its best is 
rooted in the mind and will and purpose 
of God, so we can say of it in the words 
of the marriage service, “Whom there- 
fore God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

When the Pharisees came to Jesus to 
cross-examine him on this subject, he 
reminded them that marriage is a serious 
business first of all because it involves 
two people. “Have you not read that he 
which made them at the beginning made 


tiiem male and female?” When it goes 
well, marriage can become a _ blessed 
experience of deepening and enriching 
comradeship where two people may 
even grow to look alike, so mutual and 
intertwined have their lives become. But 
marriage can also be an experience not 
of growing together but of growing 
apart so that at last, under constant and 
grinding friction, there is a disintegra- 
tion of personality and the marriage 
bond. 


A CHRISTIAN LEADER who conducts a 
newspaper column dealing with per- 
sonal and domestic problems received 
thousands of letters from distressed 
people. One time, after reading many 
of these letters, he sat down and wrote: 
“One got glimpses of degeneracy, of 
malicious perversion, of mordant hos- 
tilities, of outrages against personality, 
of erosive blighting destructiveness, kill- 
ing not only love but respect as well. 
. .. The power of two people to torture 
each other is unbelievable. . . . Of the 
parents of a famous novelist it was said 
as an epitaph, “The marriage of this man 
and this woman destroyed both.’” Mar- 
riage can blight as well as bless! 

And marriage is also serious because 
it generally involves children, The dean 
of Princeton was quoted by the president 
of the university as saying that when- 
ever they meet a behaviour problem in a 
freshman, they ask first of all, “Does 
this boy come from a broken home?” The 
headmaster of an eastern preparatory 
school remarked that they fail with 15 
per cent of the boys, and of those boys 
90 per cent come from broken homes. 
Is it any wonder that the rector of The 
Little Church Around the Corner, who 


is in one of the best positions to see the 
effects of hasty marriage, should write a 
book entitled Marriage Is a Serious Busi- 
ness? Serious because of what it may 
do to the people involved, A man and a 
woman are joined for better or for worse! 
That is why one of the great churches 
includes in its marriage service the 
words, “Marriage is not by any to be 
entered into unadvisedly or lightly; but 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God”—because of 
what marriage can do to people. 

But, referring again to the words of 
Jesus, true marriage is based on a new 
and commanding loyalty which helps 
each party to live at his best, “For this 
cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife.” 

In the prayer of Walter Rauschen- 
busch, “For All Mothers,” there is a 
moving and memorable petition—“If the 
great treasure of a mother’s life is still 
spared to us, may we do for her feeble- 
ness what she did for ours.” Not one 
of us would deny the obligations implied 
in that petition. So long as our parents 
are still living, we must see that they 
are not uncared for or forgotten, On 
the other hand, when a person marries 
there must be no question in his mind 
about where his first loyalty lies. His 
first loyalty lies not to his father or 
mother, but to his husband or wife. 
That is one of the few things about which 
we can be absolutely certain. 

Some years ago a woman came to me 
in distress about the breaking up of her 
family and her home. Her husband had 
already moved out and she had placed 
their two children in the care of her 
mother, As we talked together about 
her problem, she confessed that she felt 





Heavy beloved, we are assembled here in the presence of God, to join this man and 


this woman in holy marriage which is instituted of God, regulated by his commandments, 


blessed by our Lord Jesus Christ, and to be held in honor among all men. 


the trouble sprang from the fact that she 
could not decide whether her first loy- 
alty belonged to her mother or to her 
husband, There are not many times when 
a Presbyterian minister can turn into 
a bishop and make a pronouncement, 
but this was one occasion, I reminded 
her that her first loyalty belonged not 
to her mother but to her husband, for 
every reason — biological, sociological, 
psychological, and theological. “That 
was all I needed to have someone tell 
me,” she remarked; and soon afterward 
her family was brought together again 
and has been living together happily 
ever since. 


"Tee IS A SAYING that blood is thicker 
than water. Yes, but spirit is thicker than 
blood, and it is spirit which binds a man 
and woman together in marriage—the 
spirit of a new and commanding loyalty 
so that, in the words of the service, they 
pledge themselves to one another “in 
plenty and in want; in joy and in sorrow; 
in sickness and in health.” Life is full of 
conflicting human loyalties, but in mar- 
riage there must be no doubt, One’s first 
loyalty belongs to his husband or wife. 
Again, notice that Jesus spoke of mar- 
riage as a state of oneness—“They twain 
shall be one flesh.” One flesh . . . and 
also one mind, one heart, and one spirit; 
a fusion of two personalities to make 
a greater unity and a greater whole. 
But this means loving the whole person 
—not some fraction or fragment of that 
person, Attraction may start with some 
feature like the sound of a voice, the 
warmth of a smile, or the lilt of musical 
laughter. But if that attraction is to ma- 
ture into a real love, into the kind of 
love which provides a sound basis for 
marriage, it must become a love of the 
whole person. It must care about some- 
thing more than a fragile and superficial 
beauty, or more than a brilliant brain, or 
more than a large bank account, or more 
than a high place in the social register. 
It must care about the whole person. 


At one time in his life Thomas Moore 
had to leave his beautiful wife and spend 
several months in a foreign country. 
During his absence, his wife contracted 
a serious disease which left her scarred 
and disfigured. For weeks she was tor- 
tured with the thought that her husband 
would no longer care for her and was 
filled with a frantic fear that he might 
turn away from her with loathing and 
disgust. At last the time came for him 
to return. A friend, knowing that she 
had not dared to write about her condi- 
tion, felt that he should tell her husband 
what had happened so he might be pre- 
pared for the shock. And it was when 
this letter came, telling Thomas Moore 
of the tragedy that had befallen his wife, 
that he sat down and wrote: 

Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly today, 
Were to change by tomorrow and 
fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away... 
Thou would’st still be adored 
As this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruin each 
wish for my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 
That is what it means to love a person 
for something more than a mere frag- 
ment of fleeting beauty. That is loving 
the whole person. That is two people 
becoming one through their love. 

There must be a unity of two per- 
sonalities and also a community of in- 
terests. “Love conquers all,” we say, But 
there are some things hard to conquer 
in marriage and one of them is a radical 
difference in background or interests or 
religion. Here and there one finds an 
exception, but life favors those who start 
marriage with their lives buttressed by 
a similarity of tastes and ideals so they 
can walk the same pathway, and join 
in the same tasks, and attend the same 
church. Wrote Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing to her husband, “Let us learn to 


love so well that our work shall still be 
better for our love, and still our love 
be sweeter for our work.” Marriage has 
a far greater chance of success where 
there is this kind of spiritual kinship 
and a community of interests. 


| as Jesus reminded his ques- 
tioners, marriage at its best is rooted in 
the conviction that God is involved and 
that it reflects his mind and will and 
purpose for the race. “Whom therefore 
God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” This does not mean that 
marriage is free from baffling problems. 
It does not mean that there is any magic 
in the religious ceremony which can 
add something to marriage which is not 
already in the hearts of those who pre- 
sent themselves before the minister. But 
it does mean that they recognize in 
marriage a sacrament through which 
they enter more deeply and truly into 
the life of God and through which God 
more fully and completely expresses 
himself in the life of the race. 

When George Herbert Palmer was 
engaged to Alice Freeman, he wrote to 
her on the eve of their wedding: 

“You are a very princess to me. I will 
try to be a genuine king for your sake. 
We will rule ourselves so rightly that 
others will inevitably be included in our 
reign. There is no other path of life 
now than together; and that path does 
not lie through my will or through your 
will but through a common all-wise will 
which hand in hand we are to be al- 
ways seeking.” 


Yes, that, more than anything else, 
is the basis of Christian marriage. For, 
given two people who start out upon 
their career as husband and wife with 
a common religious purpose, one can 
be reasonably sure that they will meet 
the problems of married ‘life trium- 
phantly and well. And since they are 
joined by God, no man shall easily put 
them asunder! 


and ever-blessed God, whose presence is the happiness of every condition, and 
whose favor hallows every relation; We beseech thee to be present and favorable unto these 
thy servants, that they may be truly joined in the honorable estate of marriage, in the covenant 


of their God. 
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163rd General Assembly: 
Plenty of Action 


Last week, the pages were closed on 
another history-making chapter in the 
life of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

From Cincinnati, Ohio, the commis- 
sioner - representatives of the nation’s 
fifth largest Protestant church fanned 
out across the nation to carry the news 
of the Church’s 163rd General Assem- 
bly to their home congregations, their 
synods, and their presbyteries, 

Here are some of the highlights of 
the Church’s annual meeting in Cin- 
cinnati’s Taft Auditorium. 

On the first day of the Assembly, 
Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson of Chicago’s 
Fourth Presbyterian Church was elected 
Moderator. Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey, was appointed Vice-Moderator. 

On Friday, May 25, the Assembly 
approved actions to continue work to- 
wards unity between its church, the 
Presbyterian Church U. S., and the 
United Presbyterian Church, The some 
860 commissioners approved a record 
benevolence budget of $18,950,564 for 
the year 1952, which includes increased 
funds for Christian education in colleges 
and seminaries. 

The commissioners also voted to in- 
crease benefits for the wives and chil- 
dren of deceased pastors and also called 
attention to the fact that many pastors 
are still receiving inadequate salaries. 
The Assembly asked that a special com- 
mittee study the revision of the Church’s 
marriage and divorce laws and present 
specific changes to next year’s Assem- 
bly. The Church’s governing body 
picked New York City as the site of the 
164th Assembly. It is the first time in 
fifty years that the nation’s largest city 
has been so honored. 

In addition to hearing and approving 
the reports of the Church’s Boards and 
agencies, the commissioners attended 
many popular meetings and learned 
firsthand about the national and world- 
wide work of their Church and of many 
churches with whom it cooperates, One 
of the most impressive of these meetings 
included a sermon by Bishop Henry K. 
Sherrill, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and the singing of 
massed choirs from many denominations. 
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And, last Tuesday, the Assembly 
elected as its new Stated Clerk Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, pastor of Pasadena 
Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Blake becomes the chief 
executive officer of the Church’s ruling 
body for a five-year term, 


Moderator Election: 
Popular Choice 


For the first time since 1934, and the 
eighth time in eighty years, the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. has for its Mod- 
erator a pastor from the Presbytery of 
Chicago, Illinois, 

Calm, handsome, fifty-eight-year-old 
Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson (see P. L., 
May 12) became the honorary leader of 
the Church for the next twelve months 
in an election that produced some sur- 
prises for the 853 commissioners who 
voted and for the hundreds of visitors 
who watched. 

The election was held as the first 
main piece of business for the Church’s 
163rd General Assembly on Thursday 
afternoon, May 24, The Church’s annual 
meeting opened Thursday morning when 
some 2,500 commissioners and _ visitors 
heard the retiring Moderator’s sermon 
by Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans of Dayton, 
Ohio, and took part in the impressive 








General Assembly Communion service. 

The Moderator election last month, 
as in 1950, was not confined to the two 
candidates endorsed by their respective 
presbyteries; in fact, one nominated can- 
didate didn’t even know his name was 
being presented. 

After Dr. Anderson had been nomi- 
nated for Moderator by Dr, Harold B. 
Walker, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Evanston, Illinois, and Dr. Allan 
MacLachlan Frew had been nominated 
by Dr. Roger P. Enloe of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, the commissioners stirred in their 
seats, When the question, “Are there any 
other nominations?” was put to them, 
two men stood up at the back of Taft 
Auditorium. 

The first of these to speak was the 
Reverend Vernon T. Smith of Holt, 
Michigan, who kept the Assembly guess- 
ing for ten minutes while he asked the 
commissioners to consider a candidate 
who was not from a large church. Mr. 
Smith’s nomination was for the Reverend 
James T, M. Wilson, pastor of the Frank- 
lin Street Presbyterian Church, Elmira, 
New York (see page 19). 

After Mr. Wilson had been nominated, 
Dr. William F. Orr, a professor at the 
Church’s Western Theological Seminary 
in Pittsburgh, nominated Dr. Floyd V. 
Filson, Professor of New Testament at 


New Church officers, Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, the new Moderator (right), offers 
congratulations to Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen after appointment as Vice-Moderator. 
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McCormick Seminary in Chicago, and 
moderator of the Presbytery of Chicago. 
Dr. Orr admitted that his nominating 
speech was as much of a surprise to Dr. 
Filson as it was to the Assembly. Dr. 
Filson, however, asked that his name be 
withdrawn. After two voice votes and a 
standing vote, the Chicago professor’s 
request was granted by the Assembly. 

When seconding speeches had been 
made for the three candidates still in 
the race—for Mr. Wilson by the Rever- 
end Ralph J. Miller of Syracuse, New 
York; for Dr. Frew by Elder Harold C. 
Stott of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; and 
for Dr. Anderson by Dr. Edward L. R. 
Elson of Washington, D, C.—the voting 
began, And for the third straight year, 
the election was decided on one ballot. 

Dr. Anderson, former Vice-Moderator 
of the Assembly, and pastor since 1930 
of one of the nation’s largest and best- 
known Presbyterian churches—Fourth 
Church of Chicago—won with a total of 
599 votes out of 853 cast. Dr. Frew and 
Mr. Wilson polled 129 and 125 votes, 
respectively, with support from every 
area of the Church, Dr. Frew later moved 
that the election of Dr. Anderson be 
made unanimous. 

Retiring Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans 
welcomed Dr. Anderson to the platform 
after the election as the crowd in the 
auditorium stood and applauded. Dr. 
Evans congratulated his successor and 
thanked everybody who had _ helped 
make 1950-51 such a fine year for the 
Dayton pastor, Dr. Evans turned over to 
Dr. Anderson the symbols of the office 

the Moderator’s manual, the gavel, and 
the most recent mark of office, a Celtic 
Cross which three years ago Dr, Ander- 
son presented to Dr, Jesse H. Baird when 
the latter became Moderator in 1948. 

The Celtic Cross, made on the historic 
Island of Iona off the coast of Scotland, 
was purchased with funds raised by a 
Japanese-American Presbyterian church 
in Chicago which uses Dr. Anderson’s 
Fourth Church for some of its worship 
services. The cross has been placed on 
the pulpits of John Knox in Edinburgh, 
and John Calvin in Geneva, Switzerland. 
\ duplicate of it was sent to the Modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church U. S. two 
years ago with the hope that both crosses 
would be welded together when the two 
churches again became one. 

Dr. Anderson, with his arms about 
the shoulders of Dr. Evans and the re- 
tiring Vice-Moderator, Elder Charles H. 
Albers of Chicago, thanked them for 
their service to the Church and told Dr. 
Evans, “You have mounted up with 
wings. .. . I hope you will enjoy walking 
in your parish again.” 

To the Assembly, the bespectacled, 
brown-haired new Moderator said, “We 
meet in a time which is so alarming that 
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it need not be referred to, Let us not 
waste time, nor speak in any way that 
would be unworthy of this great hour. 
It was in such a time as this that the 
headquarters of the English Presbyterian 
Church was wiped out with one bomb, 
That can happen here. 

“We live in an American scene which 
I trust has been shocked by the revela- 
tion of the corruption of great cities.” 
Dr. Anderson praised the church people 
of Cincinnati for their work in cleaning 
up vice and crime, but added, “Let the 
Church of Jesus Christ that is here be- 
come again the salt—and rub it in, if 
necessary, until it smarts—but let the 
Presbyterian Church cry out against this 
civic rottenness which is in Chicago and 
Philadelphia and even in Washington. 

“But let us not forget that our primary 
business is to attend to our own business 
as a church, Let us set our hearts to it 
with all of the strength and all of the 
love and all of the light that the Holy 
Ghost can give us.” 


Inter-Church Leader Is 
New Vice-Moderator 


Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Profes- 
sor of Christian Education at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, is the new Vice- 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church’s 
General Assembly. 

Lean, dark-haired Dr. Homrighausen 
(usually called “Homy” by his many 
friends) was appointed by Moderator 
Harrison Ray Anderson on Friday morn- 
ing, May 25, to succeed layman Charles 
H. Albers in the Church’s second high- 
est honorary post. 


Dr. Homrighausen, well-known as a 
theologian, lecturer and author, has been 
active for almost twenty years in world 
church affairs. He has attended many 
international church conferences, and 
in 1948 took a year’s leave of absence 
from Princeton Seminary to organize a 
department of evangelism for the World 
Council of Churches, Until the for- 
mation of the National Council of 
Churches, Dr. Homrighausen was chair- 
man of the evangelism department of 
the Federal Council of Churches, In that 
capacity he directed the recently-con- 
cluded United Evangelistic Advance, in 
which many U. S. Protestant churches 
cooperated in 1949 and 1950. He is now 
chairman of the joint department of 
evangelism of the National Council. 

The new Vice-Moderator was born 
in Clinton County, Iowa, on April 11, 
1900. He was graduated from Princeton 
Seminary in 1924 and has taken gradu- 
ate study at the Universities of Chicago, 
Iowa, Dubuque, Butler and Rutgers, He 
is a former pastor of the English Re- 
formed Church in Freeport, Illinois, and 
the Carrollton Avenue Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in Indianapolis, In- 
diana. He is married and the father of 
five children. While abroad in 1948 he 
was a special foreign correspondent for 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


**Just the Man Wanted” 


Jim Wilson of Elmira, New York, like 
the Reverend Edward J. Ardis of Penn- 
sylvania’s rural Silver Spring Presby- 
terian Church, had no idea of running 
for the highest honorary post in the 





Participants in Communion service which opened General Assembly, From left are: 
the Reverend Lester S. Evans, general presbyter of the Presbytery of St, Clairsville, 
Ohio; host pastor Hugh Bean Evans of Cincinnati’s Seventh Church; past-Moderator 
Hugh Ivan Evans, Dayton, Ohio; the Reverend John Lloyd Evans, Nelsonville, Ohio, 
and the Reverend Robert J. Netting, moderator of the Cincinnati Presbytery. Lester 
and John Evans are brothers of the past-Moderator, and Hugh Bean Evans, his son. 
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James T. M. Wilson 


Presbyterian Church U. S. A. when he 
left his home to attend the Assembly. 
But like Eddy Ardis, the Reverend 
James T, M. Wilson, commissioner from 
Steuben-Elmira Presbytery, was nomi- 
nated and did run for Moderator of the 
163rd General Assembly. And, like Mr. 
Ardis, Mr. Wilson ran for a purpose. 

Last year the Pennsylvania rural pas- 
tor was nominated for Moderator to 
represent the thousands of rural churches 
throughout the nation. This year Mr. 
J. T. M. Wilson (called by one of his 
supporters “J. T. M. W.—Just the Man 
Wanted”) ran to represent the thousands 
of churches with small and medium- 
sized memberships. Both men lost, but 
polled respectable and_ representative 
strength in their races (see page 17). 

This year’s surprise Moderator candi- 
date is the pastor of Franklin Street 
Presbyterian Church in Elmira, The 
friendly, quiet, fifty-seven-year-old min- 
ister is a graduate of Queens University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, and Auburn 
Theological Seminary. He has been in 
the pastorate for more than thirty years, 
with service in five upstate New York 
congregations in Masonville, Atlanta, 
Oakfield, Auburn, and his present charge. 

He has been pastor of the white 
frame church on Franklin Street for more 
than seven years, The church has grown 
in membership from 330 to 535 during 
this time. In 1948 and 1949, Franklin 
Street church led the Steuben-Elmira 
Presbytery in net gain of members, 
largely through the work of the men of 
the congregation in an active program 
of visitation evangelism. 

Mr. Wilson has been moderator of 
three different New York presbyteries— 
Genesee, Auburn, and in 1948, Steuben- 
Elmira. He has been active in almost 
every committee in presbytery, and has 
also been chairman of many interdenomi- 
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national committees in the city of Elmira, 
This spring he was head of a city-wide 
drive in connection with the One Great 
Time for Sharing campaign. He also 
is in charge of the city Council of 
Churches’ committee on church and in- 
dustry. He enjoys this work a great deal 
because most of the members of his 
congregation are employed by Elmira’s 
many industrial concerns. In Mr. Wil- 
son’s youth, he worked in a Buffalo steel 
plant to earn money for his college edu- 
cation. 

He was born in Montreal, Canada, 
August 16, 1893, and is the father of 
three children, Mark, ten; Carolyn Ann, 
fourteen, and James Frank, eighteen. 
His eldest son is scheduled to enter 
Church - related College of Wooster 
(Wooster, Ohio) this fall. His interest 
in youth is not limited to his family, For 
some fifteen years he has worked with 
young people in summer camps, 

Mr. Wilson was not surprised at the 
results of the election. He said he felt 
very strongly about the medium-sized 
church being represented through the 
election of a Moderator. “I think the 
time will come when we will elect a 
man from a smaller or medium-sized 
church. I hope the movement will snow- 
ball from year to year,” he said. 


Presbyterians Set 
New Records in °50 


For the first time in Church history, 
Presbyterians have contributed more 
than one hundred million dollars to the 
work of their denomination in a single 
year. The passing of this goal was an- 
nounced by the office of the General As- 
sembly just before the start of the 
Church's 163rd annual meeting. 

The tentative financial giving figure 
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for 1950 (the final, official figure will be 
released around August 1) is $102,440,- 
830. This includes $61,351,418 from 
a for the regular work of 
their churches; $24,167,147 from con- 
gregations for special causes such as 
building funds, new equipment and 
other expenses not included in month- 
by-month operating costs; and $16,922,- 
265 from local churches, church schools, 
Youth Budget groups, women’s organi- 
zations, and non-living donors for the 
benevolence causes of the Church. 

The 1950 total represents an increase 
of more than $8,000,000 over 1949. The 
benevolence total for 1950 represents an 
increase of some $680,000 by living 
donors over 1949. 

At least two additional records were 
set by the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. 
in 1950. Communicant membership, ac- 
cording to almost completed figures, 
now stands at more than 2,448,500, a 
new high that represents a net gain of 
some 57,000 over 1949. The additions to 
membership by profession and reaffir- 
mation of faith were more than 119,750, 
the largest number in any single regular 
year in the Church’s history. 

The number of church school mem- 
bers and teachers, and the number of 
infant baptisms remained about the 
same with small increases being re- 
ported. There were more than 1,474,200 
pupils and teachers in 1950, a gain of 
some 8,400 over 1949. The infant bap- 
tism total was almost 79,000, a gain of 
1,800. 





General Assembly News 
Because of an early deadline this issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe cannot contain full cov- 
erage of the actions of the 163rd General 
Assembly. For completed coverage see the 
June 23 issue.—tTHE EDrTORs. 














Commissioners register. Mrs. Lowell H. Palmer, wife of Cincinnati Presbytery 
executive, pours ice water for warm commissioners signing in for 163rd Assembly. 
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ELECTRIC 
ORGANS 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 
Other models as low 


as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all 


organs. 
We can also supply 
you with stained 
giass and church fur- 
niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 














NEED MONEY? 


FOR A HARD-TO-RAISE BUILDING FUND? 


5231 Waterbury Road Des Moines 12, la. 
has conducted building fund campaigns for 90 
Presbyterian churches, costing from $50,000 to 
$1,250,000 each, 10 of them in 1950. 

Integrity, experience and right methods produce 
results. Write for details and open dates. 











Children, intermediate 
and Adult Choirs 
Now, a complete col- 
lection ——_ de- 
signed Gowns for 
children’s groups. 
Also for adult and 
intermediate choirs in 
many rich, colorful 
fabrics. Write today 
for FREE Choir Gown 
booklet Y60. Budget 
Plan. Samples on re- 
uest. Ask about Con- 

rmation Gowns. 
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VERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, 


Enjoy Real Fun, Gay Informality, Congenital 
Companions at this beautiful 2000 acre es- 
ate ** , 1 






t op the ‘oconos. s 
Entertainment facilities. Lake. Beach. Tennis. 
Swimming. Boats and Canoes, Latest movies. 
Country dances. You'll like the fine Christian 
fellowship. Protestant Services. 

$38 Weekly Covers Everything. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 


Tp FOR ADULTS ONLY — “© 5-1880 
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The Church in Germany: 
Time for Another Try 


Communist authorities in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany appear to be trying a 
new angle in their efforts to control or- 
ganized religion in the German “Demo- 
cratic” Republic. 

Rebuffed in December when they de- 
manded that the Evangelical Protestant 
Church in Germany move its Berlin 
headquarters into the Soviet Zone, the 
Communists last month were reported 
to have set up a central department on 
the national level to control churches 
and church officials. 

The department is expected to exer- 
cise a rigid watch over the attitudes of 
pastors and congregations towards the 
Communist-controlled East German po- 
litical regime. It is reported that special 
agents will be assigned to attend services 
and other religious events to note any 
“reactionary tendencies.” Postal and 
other communication between East Zone 
churchmen and the western world will 
also be supervised. 

In addition, a British-licensed Berlin 
newspaper said last month that leaders 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
had been informed that all regulations 
and instructions to churches in the 
Soviet sector had to be submitted to the 
East German government for approval. 


Japan, Portugal Act 
On Religious Freedom 


Two countries—Japan and Portugal— 
recently clarified their positions on re- 
ligious freedom. 

In Japan, a new Religious Corpora- 
tions Law was passed. One of the most 
important clauses in the law deals with 
freedom of belief, worship, and propa- 
ganda. 

“Freedom of faith guaranteed in the 
constitution,” it states, “must be re- 
spected in all phases of government. 
Therefore, no provision in this law shall 
be construed as restricting any individ- 
ual, group, or organization from dis- 
seminating teachings, observing cere- 
monies or functions, and conducting 
other religious acts on the basis of said 
guaranteed freedom.” 

The new law specifically provides that 
once a religious institution has been “au- 
thenticated,” the government is obliged 
to follow the regular court procedure if 
it wishes to take action against such an 
institution. This rules out arbitrary ac- 
tion on the part of local officials. 

In Portugal, the national assembly 
stipulated in a recent constitutional 
amendment that Roman Catholicism is 
the only officially recognized creed in 
Portugal. But the amendment also main- 
tains complete church-state separation. 


The amendment permits the profes- 
sion of other religions besides Roman 
Catholicism that are “not incompatible 
with the life and physical integrity of 
the human individual and wi good 
morals,” and which do not have “doc- 
trines contrary to the established social 
order.” 


Cooperation Pays Off 
In Providence 


A group of Presbyterians in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, had much to cele- 
brate early this month. It was their 
church’s sixtieth anniversary. But it was 
also the end of a soneusiiek Gah year in 
a new building deeded to them free by a 
Congregational Christian church. 

The story of the church’s move into 
the Congregational building began when 
the Providence Redevelopment Agency 
proposed that a certain fifty acres of 
land be made into an industrial area, 
Second Presbyterian Church was in the 
heart of this area. Here for almost sixty 
years it had served the neighborhood 
textile and tool manufacturing workers 
and their families. 

Soon people began moving from the 
area to other parts of the city, several 
Second Church families included. Pastor 
David S. De Rogatis and church officers 
were considering where the church 
might best be relocated, when an offer 
was made to them. 

The offer came from members of the 
Hope Street Congregational Church in 
the residential East Side. They, too, were 
having membership trouble. A large Con- 
gregational church nearby was attracting 
most of the new families in the com- 
munity and many of the Hope Street 
Congregationalists were moving away. 
They decided to deed their building out- 
right to the Presbyterians. 

So Second Presbyterian Church got a 
new building, and many new members 
(former Congregationalists) as well. At- 
tendance is double that of last year. 


More Religion in 
Voice of America 


More religious programs are planned 
for the Voice of America, the U.S. State 
Department has announced (see “The 
Iron Curtain is Not Soundproof,” P. L., 
April 14). At the same time a panel of 
three Washington religious iiiles was 
appointed to advise the State Depart- 
ment on the religious content of the gov- 
ernment’s information and educational 
programs abroad. 

Named to the panel were Dr. Edward 
Hughes Pruden, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church and president of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. McCarthy, director of 
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the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ace’s Bureau of Information, and Isaac 
Franck, director of the Jewish Commu- 
ity Council of Greater Washington. 

in making these announcements, Ed- 
ward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, said, “We will, 
of course, continue to adhere strictly to 
the principle of absolute impartiality in 
dealing with the various religious sects.” 


No Shortage Here 


The shortage of ministers, often a 
problem to Protestant churches, has 
never been one in the family of an 
eighty-one-year-old Presbyterian from 
Willow Lake, South Dakota. Willow 
Lake’s Mr. E, L. Thaden recently at- 
tended a ceremony at the Presbyterian 
Church of North Bend, Wisconsin, 
which could have served as a memorial 
to the thorough Christian training which 
he and the late Mrs. Thaden gave to their 
eleven children. 

At the ceremony, Robert L. Thaden, 
youngest of the family, was ordained to 
the Presbyterian ministry. Participating 
in the service were four of his brothers 
-all ministers—from three midwestern 
states and two denominations. 

Robert was installed as pastor of the 
North Bend and Mindoro churches, 
whose pulpits he supplied as a theologi- 
cal student during the past year. He is 
graduating from Dubuque Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, this month. 
He and Australian-born Mrs, Thaden 
have two children. 





E, L. Thaden (center) and his five minister sons. From left, the five are Clif- 
ford A., Presbyterian Church, Little Rock, Iowa; Benjamin H., Dutch Reformed 
churches, vicinity of Huron, South Dakota; Clarence H., Granville Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, Illinois; Robert L., Presbyterian churches of North Bend 
and Mindoro, Wisconsin, and Jerry H., the Presbyterian Church, Ackley, Iowa. 
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Robert's parents believed in a sound 
Christian home for their large family. 
They required the children to go to 
church every Sunday, even though the 
sermons in the church at Willow Lake 
were in high German and the children 
knew only low German. 

The oldest Thaden son, Jerry H., is 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Ackley, Iowa; Benjamin H. is supplying 
pulpits in Dutch Reformed churches in 
the vicinity of Huron, South Dakota; 





Clifford A. is pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Little Rock, Iowa; and Clar- | 
ence H. is pastor of the Granville Avenue | 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
One of the two girls in the Thaden fam- 
ily is the wife of a minister. 


Rx for Vice and Crime 


Laymen and ministers meeting last 
month in Springfield, Illinois, at an Illi- 
nois Churchmen’s Seminar received a 
short but sensible prescription for com- 
munity gambling ills. 

Baird V. Helfrich, the State’s assistant 
attorney general, told the group that it 
is easy for churches to wipe out gambling 
and crime if they take militant action. 
He suggested that all local communities 
have church social action committees 
ready to move in on all forms of cor- 
ruption. 

“All it takes is two men and a news- 
paper to rout commercial gamblers from 
any city or town,” he said. “The boys 
can’t stand the heat of publicity or sun- 
light upon their shady operations.” 


BLIND 
and ALONE! 
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Fourteen million blind in the mission 
fields of the world! Help us to bring 
the Gospel of Christ to them by pro- 
viding those in mission schools with 
Christian literature. 

Help us save them from idleness, beg- 
gary and prostitution! Help us set up 
clinics to prevent the spread of blind. 
ness. 

The Christian World Mission to the 
Blind by John Milton Society was in- 
augurated by a visit to the Orient of 
its President, Miss Helen Keller. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


The blind Christians in America are 
eager to share their spiritual blessings 
with their fellow-blind everywhere. But 
they cannot do it alone. You, who have 
your sight, can provide loving care, 
education and Christian literature for 
eager finger-tips to read in every mis- 
sion school for the blind throughout 
the world—by contributing to the John 
Milton Society, officially designated agen- 
cy for more than 56 denominations. 


Won't you ask yourself what share 
God would have you take in this min- 
istry of evangelism and compassion? 











pores srr 
John Milton Society for the Blind 
| 156 Fifth Avenue | 
| New York 10, N. Y. | 
| In gratitude for my sight, I gladly enclose l 
$........to be used in your World Mission 
I to the Blind. 
| 
| Name ..... eccccccvcccccccccccccccccs | 
I I 
§ AGGIE oo cesceveccccccccccscoccccese | 
I ! 
DP Niet tes ease caine qdepseene canncubes P | 
Cisse cesses cate mnt ainereean cist nth cies eencicitp enn amme aun ustnagtindl 
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The Traditional Bible 


with COVER Honor to an Elder 

In Second Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, a tall, lean, white- 
haired gentleman stood before the recent 
annual meeting of the congregation while 
his pastor, former Church Moderator 
Clifford E. Barbour, read a testimonial 
in his honor. 

“Scholar, Gentleman, Wise Counselor 
and Faithful Servant of Christ, . . . this 
testimonial of appreciation, affection, 
and esteem is presented upon the occa- 
sion of your fiftieth year of able and 
loyal service as an officer of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. .. .” 

The eighty-one-year-old man was Dr. 
James Dickason Hoskins, president-em- 
eritus of the University of Tennessee and 
ps one-time Vice-Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. One of the best- 
known figures in the state, Dr. Hoskins 
joined Second Church in 1887 during 
his first year as a student at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He was made a 
deacon in 1901 and an elder the follow- 
. - ing year. 

Raising cavectiomapie tn Wiothytecton rite Dr. Hoskin’s service to Second 


helpful in making church, school and institu- 
tion improvements 





Rich Maroon 
Beautiful Blue 
Traditional Black 


America’s Most Beautiful Bible... now 
with covers in color! The perfect gift to 
meet every Bible need. 

No. 455CM— Maroon leather; limp covers; 
gold edges; silk marker; concordance 
and maps. 

No. 454CB8—Same; Blue leather. 

No. 453C—Black leather; overlapping cov- 
ers; gold edges; silk marker; concordance, 


Ask for 


National sisies 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 











Church matches in time and loyalty his 
service to the University of Tennessee. 
There he was in turn student, assistant 
professor, professor, dean, vice-presi- 
dent, president, and president emeritus. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of his as- 
sociation with the University he received 
75,000 congratulatory letters from Uni- 
| versity alumni all over the world. Last 
year the new University library was 
named after him. 











The wide-open opportunity for the 
Gospel! in Japan seems to cry, ‘Hasten! 
The door may not long be open!" 

These three dramatic color films will stir 
your people to greater missionary zeal: 
JAPAN WELCOMES THE WORD — 35 
minutes. A documentary film of post-war 
Japan. 

TO WIN A NATION — 11 minutes. 
Christianity vs. Communism in Japon. 
JAPAN AT THE CROSSROADS — 30 
minutes. Latest color sound film, including 
official atom bomb pictures. See post-war 
Japan, responsive to the Gospel, yet 
tragically exposed to Communism as she 
meets her “day of destiny.” 

Write today for bookings. 





Wanted: Builders 


Because of recent restrictions (P.L., 
May 26), non-defense building in the 
U.S. is slackening off after reaching 
record highs in 1950. But in the Cam- 
eroun, West Africa, desperately needed 
building for the Presbyterian Church 
| hasn’t even been begun. The problem 
| is not that of restrictions—both funds and 
| materials are available—but a shortage of 
| builders. 
| Last month Dr. L. K. Anderson, field 
| secretary of the Church’s West Africa 
| Mission, notified the Foreign Mission 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY’ | Board’s Department of Missionary Per- 
HREMENTS weire FoR FOLOIN was sonnel in New York that three experi- 
scan = TUS . | enced builders were needed at once. 
ADIRONDACK | Dr. Anderson said, “Since the begin- 
Dept. C-4, 1140 Biwy, N.Y. 1, N. ¥ |ing of the last war, the residences, 
- | schools, and hospitals have had a few 
| repairs. The ministers, doctors, and 
| educators are so involved in their own 
| duties that they cannot assume responsi- 
| bility for this construction. More than 
| $200,000 is available for repairs and new 
| buildings. Missionaries are working in 
tumbledown shacks. Are there not Pres- 
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EVERY MAN IN 
B'tS OWN TONGUE 
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Bible for the Ragolis. Feature of the 
135th annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society was appearance of the first 
complete Bible in the Ragoli language 
of Kenya, Africa. Dr. Eugene Nida, Bible 
Society translation secretary (left), 
presents copy to Presbyterian Lewis K. 
Waiyaki of Kenya Colony, who is now a 
student at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Since Society’s founding in 1816, 
it has issued 406,422,010 volumes of 


Scriptures in more than 200 tongues. 





byterian contractors or master carpenters 
willing to give at least three years to a 
constructive job in the Cameroun? 

The positions are open to single men 
or married couples. Qualifications in- 
clude: Christian motivation, ability to 
work with African associates, experience 
in cement and wood construction, and “a 
good sense of humor.” 


Facts and Figures 


More than 110,000,000 people, most- 
ly in Asia, need immediate spiritua! and 
material aid to help them in their battle 
against famine, poverty, illness, and in- 
difference. 

This figure, compiled from several re- 
cent sources, refers only to people whose 
plight has become desperate in the past 
couple of years. Some of these people are 
now being helped by funds, food, and 
clothing from churches. 

The largest number, some _ 100, 
000,000, are in India. Ohio Methodist 
Bishop H. G. Werner, who returned to 
the U.S. last month after two months in 
India, estimated that at least one hun- 
dred millions were on the “starvation 
level” in India. He said that 80 per cent 
of the nation’s some 350,000,000 people 
eat only one scant meal a day. 

According to officials of the newly- 
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- | 
formed national relief agency for Korea, 
ARK (American Relief for Korea), there 
are some 10,000,000 homeless refugees 
in that country. The new agency, which | 
recently launched a nationwide clothing | 
drive for the Korean refugees, includes | 
as members Church World Service, | 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Salvation Army, Lutheran World Relief, 
the YWCA, and the Congregational 
Christian Service Commission, 

Latest figures for the Arab refugees 
in the Near East total more than 800,000. 
These people, uprooted by the Arab- 
Israeli war are located in Jordan (442,- 
000); the Gaza area (200,000); Leba- 
non (114,000); Syria (82,000); Israel 
(25,000). Delegates to a conference last 
month in Beirut, Lebanon, on this | 
lem, said that Christians have a “real re- 
sponsibility” to speak out on behalf of 
these refugees. The delegates, including | 
Dr. Charles T. Leber of the Presbyterian | 
Church’s Board of Foreign Missions, ap- | 
pealed “to all Christians to use their in- 
fluence in persuading their governments | 
and the United Nations as to the need | 
for definite political settlement and large- | 
scale schemes of relief and reconstruc- 
tion.” 

In Europe, the World Council of 
Churches estimated that almost 700,000 
people would need help from Protestant | 
and Orthodox churches in 1951-52. The | 
people include 443,000 refugees and dis- | 
placed persons who will be unable to 
provide for themselves; 148,000 under- | 
privileged youth; 57,000 aged, infirm and 
orphaned living in church-sponsored in- | 
stitutions; 22,000 church leaders and| 
their families, and 19,000 students suf-| 
fering from malnutrition. 





Of People and Places 


Korean chaplains corps formed. 
Thirty-seven Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen recently completed | 
basic military training prior to assign- | 
ment to the newly-organized South Ko- 
rean Chaplains’ Corps. Sixteen of them 
are Presbyterians, seven Methodists, 
three members of the Holiness Church, 
and eleven Roman Catholics. Navy Com- 
mander Chung Tal Mu, a Presbyterian, 
was appointed chief chaplain of the 
corps. 


Presbytery tightens marriage laws. 
The Presbytery of Seattle, Washington, 
recently clamped down on its marriage 
regulations by making mandatory the | 
use of a new printed form, the “Regis- | 
ter of Christian Marriage.” The form | 
contains a series of questions, which 
must be asked by the clergyman and an- | 
swered by the applicants in a marriage | 
ceremony. Particular reference is made 
to divorced persons seeking remarriage. | 
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ABINGDON -COKESBUR Y 
AWARD 


qT HE ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD has been established to 

encourage the writing of distinguished books in the broad field of 
evangelical Christianity. The award is offered at intervals of approxi- 
mately two years to the author of the book manuscript which, in the 
opinion of a Board of Judges, will accomplish the greatest good for the 
Christian faith and Christian living among all people. 


Any unpublished manuscript whose purpose is in harmony with the 
general purpose of the award, excepting only fiction and poetry, will 
be considered when submitted according to the rules. The award is 
open to all writers, regardless of nationality, race, or creed. Only authors 
with contractual obligations to another publisher or employees and 
relatives of employees of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press are ineligible. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will pay to the author of the manuscript 
selected by the Board of Judges the sum of $7,500, of which $5,000 is an 
outright award and $2,500 is an advance against royalties. In event no 
manuscript submitted is, in the opinion of the Board of Judges and the 
publishers, worthy of the award, the award will be passed and the 
$5,000 outright award will be added to the award for the following 
contest. 


The Board of Judges 


Gerorce A. BUTTRICK Pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, New York City 

Literary Editor, The Christian Century 
Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 

Yale University Divinity School 

Presiding Bishop, Protestant Episcopal Church 
President, Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) 


Winrrep E. GARRISON 
NoLan B. HARMON 
Hatrorp E. Luccock 
Henry K. SHERRILL 
Henry P. VAN DUSEN 


The Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Winners: 


1948—Co-winner, John Wick Bowman: Co-winner, Georgia Harkness: 
The Religion of Maturity Prayer and the Common Life 
1950—Roland H. Bainton: Here | Stand 


Manuscripts may be entered in the contest only in accordance with 
the rules explained in the Award Prospectus, which will be mailed on 
request. 

Address all communications to 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD EDITOR 


150 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 
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NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 










DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT stYLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic unholstered 
Write Dept. 156 G 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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SONG POEMS “AN 


Submit one or more of your best poems for 
free examination. Any subject. Send poem 
for details and information. 








Phonograph Records Made 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
201 Beacon Bldg. Boston 8, Mass, 
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Our Advertisers Can Help You 

Howard W. Meyer, Lay Assistant, First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, uses the advertising 
pages of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to select suppliers of 
needed church furnishings and i 


“u'p . 
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LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY NJ: 








THE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO 


RAISE MONEY 


FOR YOUR 


Church, Sunday School, Society 
EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
with Famous Hudson Household and Gift items 


So many wonderful, useful articles—and so 
low priced—they “Sell on Sight.” Splendid 
profits for your treasury on every order. 


Successfully used by more than 9000 
t Women’s Groups all over the country 


Write AT ONCE for FREE catalog 


HUDSON Products Corp, 61 cost 11 s+. 


(NEW YORK 3, N. Y. DEPT. P-6 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergyvmen 
1837 Marking 114 years of Serv- 195] 
ice to the Church and Clergy 
COX SONS « VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

















MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you co earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


Aid Society furnishes hospital chap- 
el. The Federated Women’s Aid Society 
of California’s Los Angeles Presbytery 
recently dedicated an altar, lectern, pul- 
pit, Bible, and other symbols of worship 
for the Los Angeles County General 
Hospital. The Aid Society also sponsors, 
jointly with the Presbytery, one of the 
‘hospital chaplains, the Reverend Daniel 
Falcon (Presbyterian). 


Church member seventy-five years. 
Mrs. Mary McCullough McJury recently 
celebrated her seventy-fifth anniversary 
as a member of the Presbyterian Church 
of Hudson, New York (the Reverend 
T. Markham Talmage, pastor). 


New York church building dedicated. 
The Throop Memorial Presbyterian 
Church (the Reverend Richard A. Cur- 
now, pastor) of Rosedale, New York, 
dedicated last month its new $100,000 
building. 


Pastor and wife honored. In Lansing, 
Michigan, more than seven hundred per- 
sons attended a reception recently at 
Westminster Presbyterian Church and 
presented Pastor and Mrs, C, M. Muilen- 
burg a new automobile on their twen- 
tieth anniversary with the church. 
Church membership has grown within 
the past twenty years from 175 to 1,150. 


Imprisoned missionary released. A 


sixty-five-year-old New Zealand Presby- 
terian missionary, imprisoned recently by 
Chinese Communists, was last month 
reported free and safe in Hong Kong. 
She is Miss Annie James, who for forty 
years was in charge of a Chinese hos- 
pital. She was the last New Zealand 
Presbyterian missionary in South China. 


Spokane spouses renew vows. Na- 
tional Family Week was appropriately 
observed last month in First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Spokane, Washington. Cou- 
ples married by Pastor Paul Calhoun 
during his fifteen-year ministry spoke 
again their marriage vows. “The thing 
we want to do,” said Dr. Calhoun, “is 
to bring together those couples . . . and 
have them ask themselves if their homes 
are stable and unshakeable. We want 
to find out if there is anything we at 
First Presbyterian can do to help make 
those homes what they should be.” 


Ordination for three. In the First 
Presbyterian Church of Niles, Michigan, 
(the Reverend Ted Greenhoe, pastor) 
three young men were ordained last 
month to the ministry. One of them, 
Robert Stewart, is a law graduate of 
Notre Dame University, and a former 
FBI agent and B-29 pilot. Mr. Stewart 
at one time was a church school teacher 
for the two younger men ordained with 
him—Leroy Peterson and Robert Gish. 
He is also a stepbrother of Mr. Peterson. 
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Remodeled 











Presbyterian student center (see pages 8-14). There’s nothing drab 
about this center dedicated last month at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Chapel is rose-grey with light grey woodwork. Drapes are teal antique satin. Lounge 
and stairway are both papered in colonial print. Social room has traverse drapes 
in dark green, chartreuse, red and silver on neutral background. Three of the 
room’s walls are silver-grey; one is red, The office is aqua with white woodwork and 
gold drapes, and the kitchen has apple-green walls and natural woodwork. A base- 
ment recreation room has fireplace, snack counter, and seats built out from the walls. 
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On the other side. Ninety-two-year- 
old James Kash Kash—oldest known sur- 
vivor of the Nez Perce Indian wars of 
1878, and last surviving grandson of 
Istakas, a lieutenant in the 1847 mas- 
sacre of frontier Presbyterian missionary 
Marcus Whitman—died recently near 
Pendleton, Oregon. Unlike his ancestors, 
James Kash Kash spent the greater part 
of his life serving the Presbyterian 
Church. He was an elder for fifty years. 


Evangelist named. The Reverend 
Charles B. Templeton, interim pastor of 
the Ewing Presbyterian Church, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, last month was named 
as the first full-time evangelist for the 
National Council of Churches, The for- 
mer sports cartoonist was appointed by 
the Council’s General Board. 


Anniversaries. The rural Sharon Pres- 
byterian Church near Farmington, 
lowa — Reverend Edward D. Byrd, 
pastor) last month celebrated its cen- 
tennial. The Sharon church is part of 
the Lee County Westminster Larger 
Parish, first Presbyterian larger parish 
in lowa, organized in 1948. . .. Members 
of St. John’s Presbyterian Church in the 
paper mill town of Camas, Washington, 
recently honored the Reverend John F. 
Phipps on his fifteenth anniversary as 
pastor. They also dedicated a new me- 
morial pipe organ. .. . A 175th anniver- 
sary was observed last month in First 
Presbyterian Church (the Reverend Wil- 
liam D. Glenn, pastor), Hamilton 
Square, New Jersey. The celebration 
marked also the end of a two-year period 
of building and renovation. . . . In Miami, 
Florida, First Presbyterian Church (Dr. 
W. K. C. Thompson, pastor) recently 
observed its fifty-fifth anniversary. First 
Church was organized when Miami was 
a frontier town. Its early growth was 
made possible by Presbyterian financier 
Henry M. Flagler, who at that time was 
dev eloping Florida’s east coast with rail- 
roads, hotels, and land companies. . . 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, the First United 
Church recently marked the tenth an- 
niversary of its union. The congregation 
was formed by Walnut Hills Congrega- 
tional Church and Avondale Presbyte- 
tian Church. Pastor is Presbyterian G. 
Barrett Rich, III. 


All-girl choir. In St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, an unusual “girls’” choir sang on 
Mother’s Day in Flagler (see above) 
Memorial Presbyterian Church (the 
Reverend W. Howard Lee, pastor). 
Average age of the songstresses was over 
seventy. They were wives of retired min- 
isters and missionaries from the Memo- 
tial Home Community at Penney Farms, 
Florida. 
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‘Jhe BOOK 
of LIFE 


for Every Age! 





For Mother and child: visual 
helps, bedtime stories, poems, 
Prayers in large, readable type. 








Great 
books 
which 
help 
prepare 
one for 
lite 





Gro School children: Ex- 
Sues ible Stories, photo- 
graphs, maps, Bible games. 


The Greatest Book of All is the Bible 


THE BOOK OF LIFE helps the whole 
Family see the wonders of God’s Holy Word 


Leads our youth naturally to accept Christian values and to 

reject atheism, communism and immoral influences that tear 

down wholesome home life. Abundantly provides 

the needed reinforcements to help win the battle 

inst evil i es surrounding children. 

Here are eight beautiful, ig vol which 

make the Bible a living book for every member 

of the family. The latest edition includes 950 illustrations, 

many in full color plus helpful notes, Bible maps, 

visual aids, photographs. A truly wonderful family 

Bible-Library, a veritable treasure-chest of spiritual wealth in 

its 4100 pages. Praised by leaders in all Denominations. 

Write today for FREE Family Service Folder. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 

THE BOOK OF LIFE offers unusual opportunities to 

capable men and women for Christian service combined 

with increasing income . . . full or part time. Write for 

“Your Opportunity” and give full information. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 











Youth: Bible History. Rettetous 
art, choice Literary selection. 
Study courses for groups. 





Also Publishers of STORIES OF HYMNS WE LOVE Family Worship: Devotional 
: is, helps for ts, Bible 
1018 S. Wabash Dept. L-31 Chicago S$, Il. studies, Sunday Scheel hoo!’ helpe. 








PLEASE MENTION PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
when writing for any of these books or when buying them in the book stores. 














Lake forest College 


Began in the inspiration of a group of Presbyterian 
men of Chicago who saw the need for an institution to 
train young men for the ministry. Though the years 
have seen many changes in the curricular offerings, 
Lake Forest College, now coeducational and liberal arts 
and science, has remained true to the sturdy Presby- 
terian ideals of its founders. 

Located only 30 miles north of Chicago in a beautiful 
residential suburb, Lake Forest College now serves a 
limited enrollment of 900 students. The curriculum 
provides pre-professional training in the Méinistry, 
Business Administration, Medicine, Law, Dentistry, 
Teaching, Nursing and Secretarial Science. 


For Further Information Write: 
DR. E. A. JOHNSON, President 
Box 20, Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Illinois 

















Belgium Brazil Cameroun Chile China Czechoslovakia Colombia Ecuador France Germany Guatemala 


Overseas Reporter: 


Lebanon Mexico Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela 


These foreign missionaries came back to New York this spring for four months of classes in the Study Fellowship on Chris- 
tianity and Communism, one part of the Foreign Mission Board’s “Plan of Action for a Time of Testing” (See below), 
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“A Time to Keep Silence” About China 


Holland Hungary India Iran 


Iraq Italy Japan Korea 


“A time to keep silence, and a time to speak,” said 
the wise man in Ecclesiastes. “For everything there 
is a season.” Nothing is harder for us than to be unable 
to publish good news, There is good news about the 
Christian Church in China, but the political struggle 
there has come to such a pass that the news cannot 
be printed. We cannot allow our interest in such news 
to mean death to individuals or destruction to institu- 
tions. Writing from Hong Kong to The New York 
Times a few weeks ago, Dr. George Cressy, dis- 
tinguished geographer and member of our Board of 
Foreign Missions, said, “Any one or any institution 
named in the United States as still being our friend 


is immediately in danger in China.” For example, 
Warren Austin’s lengthy speech in the UN, praising 
our Christian colleges in China, was promptly fol- 
lowed by government control. It is certain, of course, 
that these colleges were in the process of coming 
under government domination, but Mr. Austin’s 
speech hastened that event by perhaps a considerable 
period, Thus we may not write of the heroic testimony 
which Pastor A made, or of the remarkable service 
rendered by congregation B, or yet of the hundreds 
of adult baptisms in city C. We hope our readers will 
understand why a full statement of the Christian 
situation in China cannot be made public now. 


Strategy Bulletin One 


PRresBYTERIAN Lire on March 31 reported that the 
new Plan of Action for a Time of Testing had been 
adopted by the Board of Foreign Missions. Three 
days later a detailed letter about the strategy went 
out to all our missionaries. In part, the implementing 
of the strategy will depend upon concrete plans 
worked out on the field. From time to time on this 
page will appear bulletins informing the home Church 
of progress of this new strategy overseas. 

At the heart of the plan are really only two prin- 
ciples: first, the acceleration of evangelism, and, sec- 
ondly, a new stress on the indigenous Church. 

To supplement the existing programs of evangelism 
on the field, the Board set aside an additional 
$250,000 for training projects, institutes, evangelistic 
centers in city and country, and equipment. For in- 
stance, in Brazil another airplane will enable one 
evangelist to do the work of two or three men, when 


long days on a donkey’s back are replaced by minutes 
in a plane. In Thailand, a truck with audio-visual 
equipment will help make the Gospel story vivid in 
villages throughout the countryside. 

In transferring leadership to the nationals, our 
Board is eager to share with the younger churches 
the best possible insights on major problems of the 
day. One phase of a project along this line was com- 
pleted in New York City just a few days ago. A Study 
Fellowship on Christianity and Communism, which 
for this past semester has been engaging the complete 
time of twenty-three of our missionaries from around 
the world, finished its intensive session. The members 
of this group will now take back to our missions the 
findings and concrete projects which they have 
hammered out to guide both missionaries and na- 
= in strengthening the Church for difficult times 
ahead. 
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College Students Sponsor 
Wheat for India Caravan 


The Nation’s colleges have decided to 
do something about grain for India, de- 
spite the procrastination of the U. S. 
Congress. 

Led by students from Presbyterian- 
related Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, a drive is under way among 
college students of the entire nation to 
send grain to India’s famine victims. 

Early last month a caravan of students 
from Macalester College and seven other 
schools drove a truck filled with 700 
pounds of wheat to Washington, D. C., 
where they delivered it personally to 
Madame Vijaya L. Pandit, Indian Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

Joining the twenty Macalester stu- 
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Macalester students load truck with 
wheat for trip to Washington, D. C. 





dents in the presentation on May 8 were 
twelve students from Augsburg College, 
Minneapolis, and two dozen other stu- 
dents representing the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Oberlin College, the 
University of Michigan, Swarthmore 
College, Ohio State University, and 
Randolph-Macon College. 

In addition to the grain, the students 
told Ambassador Pandit that they had 
raised $225 in cash, enough to purchase 
two tons of grain, and that more contri- 
butions were coming in from other col- 
leges. Madame Pandit accepted the gifts 
with thanks. 

After presenting the seven 100-pound 
sacks of wheat to the ambassador, the 
students visited Capitol Hill, where they 
buttonholed members of the House and 
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Senate, urging them to support legisla- 
tion to send $190,000,000 worth of 
American aid to India. 

Backing the drive at Macalester were 
the Macalester Christian Association, the 
Students of Democratic Action, and the 
Macalester Republican Club. Students 
who could not go to Washington with 
the caravan are being urged through 
the National Student Association to 
bombard their congressmen with mail. 

Previous to the Macalester caravan, 
students and faculty members of Buck- 
nell University, a Baptist college in 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, presented a 
token bag of wheat to R. R. Saksena, 
Consul General of India, in the New 
York offices of India’s delegation to the 
United Nations. The wheat was part of | 
a three-ton shipment which Bucknell | 
students and professors solicited from | 
the people of Lewisburg. | 





Youths Aid Mission Project 


Nine young people in the Student 
Christian Group of the Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio, volunteered | 
their services to renovate the gym of | 
the Woodland Center Neighborhood | 
House, recently. In two days the group | 
finished a job which would have taken 
the custodian a month to do in his free 
hours. Included among the workers were 
Negro and Japanese-American boys and | 
girls. 


California Youth Group 
Conducts Interracial Program 


A long-range interracial program is | 
being conducted by young people in| 
the Westminster Fellowship of the Fed- 
erated Church, Placerville, California. 

Feeling that their discussions of racial | 
problems were too theoretical, since | 
Placerville is a small, all-white commu- | 
nity, the young people have for the last 
few years been periodically entertaining 
Chinese young people from Cameron 
House in San Francisco and Negro 
young people from Faith Presbyterian 
Church in Oakland, California, All ex- 
penses for the guests are paid for by 
the Placerville group, which earns the 
money by selling cookies and doing odd | 
jobs. In addition, the group has raised 
money washing dishes which it has used | 
to help Cameron House. 

Latest undertaking in the program 
was an international dinner with a menu 
representative of the food of many na- | 
tions. Funds raised at the dinner will be | 
used to help finance youth teams that | 
will work among migrants this summer. 








World’s leading 
church organ 


The Hammond Organ offers a combi- 

nation of features found in no other 

organ: 

eA full range of true church tones 

e Exclusive “reverberation control” 

eProvides music of cathedral quality 
for the smallest church 

e Never gets out of tuney 

eInstaHed without structural changes 

These are a few of the reasons why the 

Hammond Organ is the world’s largest- 

selling Church Organ,selected by more 

than 20,000 churches. j 


PRICES START AT $1285* 


For Spinet Model with tone equipment and bench 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tox, rebated 
to churches 
Concert Model has 32-note pedal keyboard built to 
AGO specifications and an additional tPedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by the orgonist. 
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COMPLETE LINE OF 
2-manval-and-pedal 
HAMMOND ORGANS, 
including 

Church Model 

(shown at right) 


rc 
! 
FREE! TWO BOOKLETS 
0 “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 

{ (C “49 ‘Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
1 Church Organ” 
- Hammond Instrument Company 
1 4202-K W. Diversey Ave., 
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© 1961, Hammond Instrument Company 
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WANT MONEY 
for your Group? 





(, Attention—Youth or Wom- 
a™ en's Groups! Have fun mak- 
ing your own gifts—or make big group 
profits, with Hand Laced Leather Goods. 
Free Ester Leathercraft Catalog illustrates, 
lists 34 unfinished items in leather, com- 
pletely sewn, punched, ready for colorful 
hand lacing. Buy wholesale. Excellent profit 
margin on Belts, Billfolds, Purses, Coin, Key 
Cases, etc. 

ESTER LEATHER COMPANY 
Dept. P. 145 St. Paul St. Rochester 4, New York 








YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS. In helping the 
advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 








| Send card for list of more than 100 items of 
literature provided by the Bureau of Church 
1] Building and Architecture. 
| E. M. CONOVER, Director 
Room 
| 300 Fourth Poy New York 10, N. Y. 


| ¢ CHURCH BUILDING LITERATURE a 
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Folding 
Chairs 









NO KNEE CONTACT 


e 
DIRECT PRICES 
To CHURCHES— 
LODGES, SCHOOLS 
CLUBS, YMCA’S 
YWCA'S, oe etc. 
Write for Catalog No. 225 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonrce. COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


MERIKANS ENGLISH 
CHURCH ART 8 


iy HY 
PAYNE STUDIOS J.WIPPELL &CO. LTD. 
PATERSON, N.J EXETER, ENGLAND 


STAINED GLASS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
(@y.\ 47 1d, (O10) Dd 1@) "1 4 
VILVER ano BRASS 


AMERICAN | ENGLISH 
PEWSA TABLETS ©. EMBROIDERIES 

























" STUDIOS o, 
GFORGE L. PAYDE 
IS PRINCE ST. PATERSON &. N.J 


4 HURCH CRAFTSMEN FOR FINE GENERATIONS 





PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 








MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


BENTLEY ASIMON - 
7 WEST 36ST NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economicale Over 7,000 IN USE. 
Increase attendance, interest and 
collections. Write today for Illus. 
Catalog PL. H. E. Winters Spe- 
clalty Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Hastings College Westminster Fellowship members, Hastings, Neb., examine tape 


recorder they are sending to Indian mission station, Tuba City, Ariz, Church services 


will be recorded by machine for isolated Indian villages. ‘To earn money for machine, 
students did odd jobs throughout year for townspeople. At dedication service, 
left to right, are Helen Horr; the Rev. Robert Buzza, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church in Hastings; Audrey Marshall; Shirley Soden, and Lawrence Woodcock. 


Youth Study Missions 

Westminster Fellowship groups of 
the Columbia River Presbytery in south- 
west Washington met in Vancouver this 
spring for an all-day hearing in recent 
developments in Presbyterian mission 
fields. 

Presenting reports on current Presby- 
terian work in Latin America, the Near 
East, India, China, Japan, Korea and 
West Africa, were young people of 
Vancouver's Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, where the rally took place, 

Three Presbyterian missionaries were 
present to answer questions and lead dis- 
cussions, These were the Reverend and 


Mrs. Glenn B. Ogden, who have served 
thirty-five years in Kasganj, North India, 
and are leaving next month for their last 
term there; and the Reverend Robert 
Marquis, veteran Sunday school mission- 
ary of Washington Synod. 

According to the Reverend Robert 
Deming, pastor of Westminster Church 
and presbytery foreign missions chair- 
man, the meeting succeeded in increas- 
ing the interest of youth in the world- 
wide mission of the Church. “A survey 
made by our foreign missions committee 
revealed that only two young people in 
the sixty-year history of this presbytery 
have gone into the foreign mission field.” 














@ Personality Profile 
Mrs. Albert L. Elder and John Elder 


An active mother-son team is Mrs. 
Albert Elder and her six-foot-three son, 
John, of La Grange, Illinois, Both have 
filled important posts at the La Grange 
Presbyterian Church, John has been 
Tuxts president, presbytery “Crusader,” 
and caravan team member. Mrs. Elder 
is displaced persons and social action 
chairman, church school officer, and el- 
der. In 1948, Mrs, Elder was named 
“Mother of the Year” for the Chicago 
area At Oberlin College, nineteen-year- 
old John co-edits a devotional booklet, 
and is an officer of the Ohio Student 
Volunteer Movement, A pre-ministerial 
student, he was taken under care of pres- 
bytery this spring in an unusual meeting 
at which his own mother, as a church 
elder, made the recommending motion. 
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Young camper reads devotional booklet at East Bay Camp, Bloomington, Illinois, one of 165 Presbyterian camps for children. 


The Best Weeks of Their Lives 


By LOIS C. COULBOURN 


| wre HIGH STUDENTS are coming into 
their own in the Church, Once the 
most neglected young people in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., as far as 


a program for them was _ concerned, 


these gangly, winsome in-betweens are 
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now among the most privileged. Proof 
of this is the Presbyterian junior high 
camping program, which last summer 
provided week - long vacations - with - a - 
purpose for over 12,000 boys and girls. 

Our Church has sponsored a summer 
conference for high school young people 
since 1908, but. it is only in the last 


ten years that there has been any sum- 
mer activity for twelve- to fourteen- 
year-olds, For them the Church has now 
developed a one-week camping program 
similar to the private and Scout pro- 
gram in its emphasis on sports, handi- 
crafts, and outdoor life—but different in 
its emphasis on Christian values. 











THE BEST WEEKS 
OF THEIR LIVES 


In camp, where all the counselors are 
qualified Christian laymen and women. 
ministers, or missionaries, junior high 
students can talk freely about their reli- 
gious questions, In every camp there is a 
daily “discovery group” in which camp- 
ers discuss religious questions. On rising, 
every camper finds a spot by himself 
somewhere in the camp where, in the 
quiet of the morning, he reads a Bible 
passage and engages in individual de- 
votions. At dusk, outdoor worship serv- 
ices are held, and before lights are 
turned out for the night, there is a brief 
vespers time in each cabin. 

But the camps are also designed for 
maximum enjoyment of out-of-door liv- 
ing. Swimming, boating, hikes, camp- 
fires, cook-outs, singing, crafts, and 
baseball are all a part of camp life. 

A unique feature of Presbyterian 
camps is the leadership plan through 
which boys and girls share responsibil- 
ities with their counselors. Most camps 
are organized along the Westminster 
Fellowship plan, with a Cabinet made 
up of representative young people and 
the camp director. 


Coed camping 

As most private and Scout camps 
are either for boys or for girls, the Prot- 
estant churches are pioneering in coed 
camping. The daily give and take of 
boys and girls eating, worshipping, and 
playing together goes a long way toward 
overcoming the kind of self-conscious- 
ness that afflicts most youth in their 
early teens. There is a terrific drive in 
twelve- to fourteen-year-olds for accept- 
ance and popularity and teen-age cliques 
are sometimes formed on lowest com- 
mon denominators. For a thirteen-year- 
old, an understanding of the principles 
of Christian living may mean knowing 
when to stand alone and how to give 
one’s best—not worst—to the crowd in 
which he moves. 

The Presbyterian camp program owes 
much to Miss Eleanor Cunliffe, who 
joined the staff of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education in 1941. Under her 
guidance, camping objectives were de- 
veloped, manuals were published, coun- 
seling was provided, training institutes 
were set up, and links were formed with 
state camping associations and the na- 
tional American Camping Associations. 

From thirteen in 1941, the number 
of junior high Church camps has grown 
to 165 in 1950, and there will be several 
new ones this year. All of these camps 
are accredited, which means they meet 
certain standards set by the Board of 
Christian Education for sponsorship, lo- 
cation, buildings and equipment, pro- 
gram, leadership, and finances, One 
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Boys love nothing better than making things. This lad is looping braid for a cord. 
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requirement is that the camp period 
must be at least seven days. 

This increase in the number of junior 
high camps has also stimulated the de- 
mand for camp sites. Now every synod 
of the Presbyterian Church has a camp- 
ing area. They range from resort-like 
estates to rustic mountain cabins. One 
extreme is Camp Manucha, purchased 
this year by the First Presbyterian 
Church in Portland, Oregon. It is located 
on a millionaire’s estate overlooking the 
Columbia River, and has a beautiful 
lodge surrounded by ninety acres of 
gardens and wooded land. 


Magpie Gulch 


Another type of camp is Magpie 
Gulch in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota, where the cabins stand among 
white pine trees so tall that their first 
branches grow sixty feet from the 
ground. Its twenty acres have been 
leased by the Synod of South Dakota 
for ninety-nine vears, With the help of 
churches in northwestern Nebraska and 
Wyoming, the synod has constructed 
cabins for a well-equipped, rustic camp. 

Camp Mar Cosa, owned by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, is located on Balboa Island off 
the California coast. Although the inlet 
is filled with expensive yachts and sail- 
ing boats, the camp is hardly a resort. 
Campers wait on tables, make their own 
beds, wash dishes, and pitch in every 
morning after breakfast to sweep the 
whole place. Only one cook and a helper 
are employed. 

Some of the camp sites are steeped 
in colorful tradition. Camp Michaux, in 

= ~ Wer the state forest near Pine Grove Furnace, 

he. Pennsylvania, was named after Francois 
hei: : André Michaux, who came to America 
pega : ; in 1785 to study North American forests 
with his botanist father. The beginning 
of forestry in Pennsylvania is credited 

to him. 
Michaux was constructed as a CCC 
camp during the depression. During 
World War II, it was used by the gov- 
ernment as a prisoner of war intelligence 
center. A barbed wire fence was thrown 
around the entire 600-acre area, which 
was shrouded with secrecy. Top-secret 
prisoners were transported to the camp 
in blacked-out trains and buses for in- 

terrogation. 


Relics 

Today traces of the POW era remain. 
In the recreation lodge used by Ameri- 
can officers, murals of German mountain 
scenes painted by prisoners cover the 
walls. One barrack has been converted 
into a chapel, and campers worship in 
daily services on pews fashioned from 

rough 155-howitzer boxes, 
Sandia Conference Grounds in the 
Girls, too, enjoy useful crafts. This lass is shaping metal disk to make a tray. mountains near Albuquerque, New Mex- 
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THE BEST WEEKS 
OF THEIR LIVES 








Where there are boys, there’s baseball. 


ico, were once a homesteader’s grant. 
When the site was contracted for, it was 
virgin forest, inhabited by mountain 
lions and other wild animals, and there 
were no trails to the grounds. 

Using picks, shovels, axes, and dyna- 
mite, a crew of ministers hewed a crude 
trail out of the forest. Later more min; 
isters and their families constructed the 
buildings, Often in the early days, camp 
directors, in the dark hours of the night 
had to rout curious wild animals from the 


tents and cabins. New Mexico’s Presby- 
terians use their grounds not only for 
junior high camps, but like most other 
church groups, they also sponsor youth 
and adult camps and conferences. 

Increasingly, synods, presbyteries, and 
churches are taking a personal interest 
in buying and maintaining their own 
facilities instead of renting them. Out 
of the 165 Presbyterian junior high 
camps, twenty-four are held on sites 
now owned by presbyteries and synods; 
and several other synods. are currently 
working on plans to purchase grounds, 

Indiana Synod has just purchased 
thirty-two wooded acres on the border 
of Jackson County State Forest and is 
building a dam that will impound a 
twenty-six-acre lake. State conservation 
people are so enthusiastic about this 
project that they have contributed blue- 
prints and advice on building the dam. 
At the present time $27,000 has been 
spent on purchase of land, road build- 
ing, and construction of the dam. 

The Synod of Michigan also is con- 
ducting a campaign for funds to buy a 
camp and construct buildings. It has 
purchased 340 acres in the lake area 
about forty-five miles from Grand Rap- 
ids, and plans to raise $95,000, 

For over twenty-five years synod 
leaders dreamed of having a site that 
would belong to Minnesota’s Presbyte- 
rians, After the war, the synod found 
that the demand for existing camp sites 
has increased until Presbyterian meet- 


ings were being squeezed out of the 
rented camp grounds. One snowy win- 
ter day in 1946, Dr. Ralph Fulton, pres- 
ent stated clerk of the synod, saw a 
classified ad for grounds some twenty 
miles southwest of downtown Minneap- 
olis. He drove out to see it. 

Twenty ministers provided money for 
a downpayment. A campaign brought 
in the rest of the funds needed for the 
$10,500 purchase price. The camp be- 
came the pet project of the churches 
of the State, and Westminster Fellow- 
ship groups in many churches worked 
eagerly in a drive to raise funds for 
construction of lodge and cabins. Since 
spring of 1949, Westminster Heights 
(the name was chosen in a state-wide 
contest among the Minnesota young peo- 
ple) has been operating on an April-to- 
November schedule. 

All of this church camping program 
means a great deal to the junior high 
young people who go to church camp. 
Letters from campers to their counsel- 
ors after the season include statements 
such as, “I don’t know what you would 
call it, but camp did something to me 
and I have been trying to be a differ- 
ent—a better—guy since I came home.” 

One teenager, summing up the feel- 
ings of many, wrote in her camp news- 
paper, “This is what every boy and girl, 
really serious about Christianity, yet 
after fun, should be able to enjoy. . . . 
This was one of the best weeks of our 
lives.” 





“Now the day is over, night is drawing nigh . . .” The ceremonial fire lighted, campers end the day, as they began, with hymns. 
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Who says Sunday schools don’t teach? It takes more than a quiz show to prove 
a child’s, or a man’s, Christian education. 





CHILDREN LIVE HERE AND NOW 


By IRMA THADEN 


Wr says “Sunday schools don't 
teach”? College professors, parents, 
the man on the street, the official and 
unofficial poll takers, church leaders—in 
short, practically everybody. 

The poor showing of quiz contestants, 
the pathetically humorous answers 
which show up on college placement 
tests, and the confessions of the average 
citizen affirm that the ignorance of the 
American people about Bible facts is 
abysmal. 

Who is to blame? For years we have 
been pinning the blame on the much 
maligned Sunday school teachers, whom 
we have said were poorly qualified and 
inadequately trained, and we have been 

making many valiant efforts to provide 
leadership training. As a teacher of 
some years’ standing, I am a trifle tired 
of having to shoulder the blame for the 
failures and densities of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. Lately, we've been turning hope- 
fully to curriculum changes and wish- 
fully toward parental participation. 

But with all this, we will go on turn- 
ing out Bible illiterates until we have 
found a way to put over the idea that 
putting the Bible jigsaw together is not 
just a matter of intellect, but a matter 
of the spirit also. 

The critics say that young people 
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cannot distinguish between Abraham, 
Benjamin, Pontius Pilate, and Moses 
and that they have only the haziest 
notions about which events belong to 
the Old Testament and which to the 
New. They do not know the distance 
from Dan to Beersheba or the names 
of the spies who accompanied Joshua 
into the Promised Land. 

It may be sad, but it will be ever 
thus, until we can relate such knowledge 
to everyday life. How can we provide 
a genuine motivation for learning? Un- 
less we can put these facts to practical 
use, unless we can convince the student, 
and ourselves, that it makes a difference 
in his life to know that it was Noah, 
not Moses, who built an ark and that 
Joseph and Benjamin were the favorite 
sons of Jacob because they were the 
offspring of his beloved Rachel, we will 
go on getting fantastic and amusing 
answers to Bible quizzes 

We must have a use for what we 
learn; otherwise, it will slip out of our 
minds almost at once. No adult, with 
his mind full of the problems of every- 
day living, expects to remember all that 
he learned in school or college. I studied 
Latin once upon a time, but now I get 


no further than amo-amas-amat; and 
I'm not even sure if I’m declining a 
noun, conjugating a verb, conjugating 
a noun or declining a verb, Somebody 
help me—quick. 

Once I was a fair history student but 
now I can’t remember when the Magna 
Charta was signed or when William of 
Orange landed on the British Isles (or 
did he?). What did the Battle of Hast- 
ings accomplish and which French 
Queen said, “Let them eat cake”? How 
many wives did Henry VIII have and 
why? Which king of England was the 
son of Mary, Queen of Scots? I once 
knew but now I only know where to 
find out. 


Ox MY BOOK SHELF are two books 
which bear this interesting inscription 
(pardon me, while I dust them off): 
“We congratulate the recipient of these 
books upon the splendid start on the 
career of a chemist which they mark. 
We commend to him or to her the ideals 
of the great men who have gone before 
in this greatest of all sciences,” 

This paragraph becomes high comedy 
when I remember that the books were 
awarded as first prize in a contest that 
had something to do with chemistry and 
that I—of all people—won that prize. 
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ST. PAUL" 
SERIES 


12 powerful episodes of the New 
Testament drama of the persecutor ~ 
Saul who became the Apostle Paul. 


An inspiring series for Lent, evangel- 
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CHILDREN LIVE 
HERE AND NOW 


All I remember now from that chemistry 
class is that the atom is “the smallest 
indivisible particle of an element that 
can exist.” In the light of this piece of 
(mis-) information I certainly wonder 
why all the hubbub about building atom 
bomb shelters. 

And I got “A” in algebra, but today 
the whole thing is just “X,” the un- 
known, I made a good showing in other 
forms of higher mathematics; but I can’t 
remember, for the life of me, what the 
hypotenuse of a triangle has to do with 
the price of eggs. However, I can figure 
out how many rolls of wall paper any 
room in my house requires and how 
many yards of material it takes for pa- 
jamas for every member of my family. 

Of course, I remember a few of the 
finer things I learned in school—the 
Gettysburg Address, for instance, and 
some sonnets (“The World Is Too Much 
With Us”); and I repeat them to myself 
when I can’t sleep or when the radio is 
temporarily out of whack. I know who 
said, “To be or not to be” and “The 
quality of mercy is not strained” and 
“Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou, 
Romeo?” I can tell you the themes of 
Silas Marner, A Tale of Two Cities, and 
Ivanhoe—if you don’t question me too 
closely. Anybody like to hear me scan 
the verse in Idylls of the King? 


) ARE a few things I learned in 
school that I remember very well. I 
modestly admit that I’m still pretty good 
at typing. I used to be a whiz at short- 
hand, and if you don’t go above ten 
words a minute, I am still. 

I also remember a few things I 
learned in home economics, even though 
it wasn’t my major. I can turn out a 
respectable loaf of bread and pies and 
cakes that are chock-full of goodness 
and calories, But I’m losing my touch 
with sirloin steak. 

Since becoming a specialist in the 
field of home administration, it seems 
I’ve mislaid my general education some- 
where; and if you don’t think you have, 
try helping Junior with his homework 
sometime, On the other hand, if you are 
concerned about saving face, don’t. 

Who would say that, because we have 
forgotten so many important facts in 
history, science, and literature, the pub- 
lic schools don’t teach? 

Sunday schools teach, too. It’s the 
students who don’t remember. 

Sometimes, in trying to carry on with 
a Sunday school, we feel that we are 
aboard a sinking ship. Whenever I tend 
to be disheartened by the apparent fruit- 
lessness of my own efforts, I remind my- 
self of incidents here and there across 
the years, of which the following is a 
recent and typical example, 


Forlorn, not-too-clean, often neg- 
lected Jilly and petite, fastidious, and 
protected Peggy were the principal ac- 
tors. Jilly’s family had moved to our 
town rather recently. After the children 
had been “given the onceover,” they 
were ignored, so that naturally they 
were lonely and poorly adjusted. 


I; IS THE CusToM at our school for each 
child to bring a treat for his classmates 
on his birthday. No one thought to ex- 
plain this practice to little Jilly. Though 
she had observed the other children 
bringing such treats it apparently did 
not occur to her that she should do so, 

By the sheerest coincidence one of her 
classmates asked Jilly on a certain 
morning, “When is your birthday?” 

“It’s today,” was the reply, 

Those who heard began to ask em- 
barrassing questions. Tears of confusion 
filled Jilly’s eyes. Suddenly Peggy threw 
her arms about Jilly’s shoulder and said, 
“We are going to celebrate our birth- 
days together next month.” 

This incident came to my ears and 
the next Sunday I asked, “Peggy, how 
did you happen to do it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—when 1 saw Jilly 
was going to cry, I remembered what 
you said about the Good Samaritan.” 

Anxious to press this point, I said, 
“Nobody had robbed or beaten Jilly?” 

“No,” answered Peggy, “but there 
was something in her eyes that said 
she was being whipped inside.” 

My heart sang as I realized that in 
trying to be faithful to my teaching as- 
signment I am not aboard a sinking ship 
after all. There is still wind in the sails, 

Even though not a single one of my 
students can remember that it was a 
priest and a Levite who passed by a 
bleeding victim and though not one can 
find the Jericho Road on the map nor 
trace the genesis of the Samaritans, still 
one, at least, had learned—really learned 
—the story of the Good Samaritan, 

There is no call to make our students 
into walking encyclopedias; there is lit- 
tle virtue in being able to recite long 
passages and answer questions if these 
are in the memory only. Our aim is to 
teach so that our students will be 
“learning by heart” as against “learning 
by memory.” 


Cunpeen live here and now. Unless 
what they learn applies to everyday 
living, it will be gone with the wind— 
and I say, “good riddance.” 

It’s attitudes, not data, that count, It’s 
standards, not facts, that matter. This is 
not to say that we should discard Bible 
teachings and stories; quite the contrary, 
we must retain them. But let’s see that 
God meant them as a means, not an end, 

It takes more than a quiz show to 
prove a child’s, or a man’s, Christian 
education. 
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ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living’ 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
M 
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BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women. 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
| teaching, home ec. phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well- 
established Reputation for College Preparation. 
Small classes. Experienced masters. Cultivation 
of initiative and self-reliance. Wide cuales of 
sports and student activities. Grades -12. 
Country location 65 miles fromm New York ‘City: 
85 miles from Philadelphia. Address: 


The Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 





ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





COE COLLEGE 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts College offering 
general and specialized education toward more 
fhan thirty different careers for men and women. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


| EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paul B. MeCleave 


President 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only church-related college. 


Enjoy the spacious hilltop ampus and friendli 
hess of this tu accredited oeducational 
Christian College. Arts, science, and nursing 
curricula lead to B. A. and B. S. degrees Lowest 


costs 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown. N. D 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroll 700. Coed ; 1 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1951. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roiio La Porte, President 
Dubuque. Iowa 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music. business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and pre-professional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 


Pau R. STEWART 
President 


Waynesburg, P 

















LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 





Easton, Pennsylvania 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Founded 1744 
The oaly secondary school under the Presby- 
terian Church. Accredited. Graduates in 55 col- 
leges and universities, College Preparatory and 
General. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Boys 
taught how to v— ¥ Remedial reading, art, 
shop, all sports, golf course. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, Write: 
Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Md. 








Lindenwood College 


St. Charles, Me. Suburb of St. Louis 

A Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827, fully 
accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. and B.M.E. degrees. 
Arts and colemade, pre-professional and variety of 
vocational courses. Distinguished faculty, thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure. 

F. L. MeCluer, President 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


For information about courses 
and careers, please write to 
the Director ef Admissions 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WESTMINSTER 
A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a 


century of distinctive service in training leaders 
for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 








MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 


students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


For Catalog information write 
William W. Hall, Jr., President 
UTAH’S Co-educational 

WESTMINSTER “"“cKe 
Liberal Arts 
1875 1951 
Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 











PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 


—pla . student body from all over America 
and from four continents . . . coeducational 
. . « small classes . . . Presbyterian. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 


Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 








PARSONS COLLEGE 
“In the Heart of the Middle-W est”’ 


Where Young Men and Women Live and Learn 
the Principles of Our Christion Democracy 


PARSONS COLLEGE 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


WILSON COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for women. Highest 
academic standards. Emphasis on_ spiritual 
values. Friendly college life. Beautiful faaber 
land Valley campus. Courses in liberal arts 
and sciences. Competitive scholarships, Out- 
standing career counselling. For information 
write: 
Director of Admissions 


Box L, Wilson College Chambersburg, Pa. 




















FOR BOYS—Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
classes with daily help of friendly 
Masters. Remedial reading. Music, 
crafts. Varsity & all sports, gym, pool 
Near Princeton. li!tth vr. Endowed 
Graduates in 89 colleges Catalon 
tra S. Pimm, D.D., Headmaster 
Box P., Pennington, N. J. 


















WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—100 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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Waring’s childhood home is reproduced on TV, including neighborhood hymn-sing. 
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AND TV 


Thank 
You, 


Fred 


Waring 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


AVE you ever heard Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians sing “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”? This stirring 
experience, along with a great deal more 
of fine religious music, has been brought 
to millions through television. The Fred 
Waring program (CBS-TV, Sunday, 
9-10 p.m. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time) has received a number of awards 
as the best musical show in television. 
Christians should commend it for relig- 
ious content of so many of the programs, 
Last Easter there was a dramatization 
called “Little John’s First Communion,” 
about an actual childhood experience 
of one of the members of the group. 
Then Fred Waring himself read Frances 
Sayre’s “Message of Easter.” 

Often the program setting is a replica 
of the Waring parlor in Tyrone, Penn- 
sylvania; and Fred recalls how his 
mother and father, devoted Methodists 
and members of the choir, would come 
home from church on Sunday evening. 
Neighbors would drop in and gather 
around in the parlor to sing hymns. The 
Pennsylvanians play the parts of his 
mother and father and the friends and 
neighbors. Three boys and two girls take 
the parts of the Waring children. 

Back in those days, Fred was often 
allowed to participate in the hymn sings. 
When he became older, he joined the 
church choir. Fred’s ambition was to 
become a singer, and when he discov- 
ered that his voice was not good enough, 
his ambition became to promote singing 
—to have groups of people singing 
wherever possible. 

Fred Waring says his interest in re- 
ligious music stems back to his mother’s 
words when he decided to abandon en- 
gineering in favor of leading a band. 
“You cannot give them too much sacred 
music,” she said. This seemed a revolu- 
tionary approach to popular entertain- 
ment but he trusted his mother’s 
judgment. Sacred music became a part 
of nearly every Waring program, 

Not long ago this popular orchestra 
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and glee club leader was surprised by 
a press release that religious music was 
enjoying increased popularity. “As far 
as I know,” he said, “religious music— 
like the Bible itself—has always been 
tops in popularity. If it ever had a re- 
lapse, my organization has never been 
conscious of it.” 

Due partly to television and partly 
to his annual music workshops, Waring’s 
influence on the better singing of re- 
ligious music is penetrating into 
churches, colleges and schools all over 
the nation, Each year he conducts a two 
months’ music workshop at Shawnee on 
Delaware where he gives choral direc- 
tors an intensive course in the Waring 
techniques. Many thousands of them 
now use his methods and arrangements. 
“The song is the thing,” he tells them. 
“Song is the blending of words and 
music, and unless the language makes 
sense the music is meaningless.” 

Probably more than any other indi- 
vidual, Fred Waring is responsible for 
new enjoyment of such venerable com- 
positions as “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Waring’s favorite hymn “was 
being kicked around,” he says, “sung| 
like a Sousa march, It was so taken for 
granted that neither singer nor listener 
heard the stirring words.” He asked a 
member of his staff, Roy Ringwald, to 
give it the attention of his creative 
genius with the result that, today, Ring- 
wald’s arrangement of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” is used to close 
every Waring concert and it is one of 
the most popular concert numbers for 
amateur groups throughout the country. 
As sung and played by the Pennsylva- 
nians, this is magnificent American re- 
ligious music, particularly toward the 
end when the basses hum organlike 
chords in the background and the chorus 
sings in great reverence, very slowly 





and expressively: “In the beauty of the | 
lilies, Christ was born across the sea, | 
with a glory in his bosom that trans- | 
figures you and me. As he died to make 
men holy, let us die to make men free— 
while God goes marching on.” 

Our thanks to Fred Waring for sup- 
porting Christian ideals of entertain- 
ment, for encouraging higher standards 
in television. 
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[ was Saturday afternoon and Bill was 
sweeping off Mrs. Hornby’s porch. 
When he saw Don coming down the 
road, a fishing pole over his shoulder, 
Bill tried to dodge back into the house. 
But he didn’t make it in time. 

“Hey!” Don shouted, coming into the 
yard. “What’s the idea of the girl’s 
apron?” 

Bill’s face got red. He hadn’t wanted 
to put the apron on, but Mrs. Hornby 
had insisted. It would save his clothes. 

“Come on,” urged Don, “take off that 
frilly thing and get your fishing pole.” 

“Can't,” said Bill. “Mrs. Hornby 
sprained her ankle and I offered to help 
out till her daughter gets here. Anyhow, 
it’s a job and you said yourself we had 
to get busy and earn some money if 
we're going to camp this summer.” 

“Sure,” answered Don, “but not 
housework, That’s girls’ work. And not 
for the Hornbys. You know they'll never 
part with any money. Mr. Hornby'll dig 
up stuff from the garden to pay you. 
You just see.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” protested Bill. 
“Anvhow I promised.” 

“Okay,” said Don, “but I wouldn’t 
do it. I’m pretty sure to get a job at the 
bank, My dad knows some of the officers. 
Office boy to president, that’s me.” 

Just then Mrs. Hornby called, “Bill, 
I think the baby is awake. Would you 
bring her to me, please?” 

“Oh, so you're a baby tender too,” 
said Don. “Well, so long. Hope you 
enjoy the vegetables.” He went off and 
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YES AND NO 


By CLARA J. SMITH 


Bill re-entered the house. He brought 
the baby to Mrs. Hornby and then went 
into the kitchen to wash the lunch dishes. 
Don was right, of course. Housework 
was for girls. And Saturday afternoon 
was for fishing. But what could you do 
if a neighbor needed help? 

The dishes done, he washed the tea 
towels in hot sudsy water the way his 
mother did and hung them up to dry. 
Then he put the baby in her stroller 
and took her out into the sunshine. She 
was a cute little tyke. It was fun to make 
her laugh even though he didn’t feel 
like laughing himself. Don was a lucky 
guy, having a dad who knew everybody. 
He wished his dad was still living. 

When Mr. Hornby came home, din- 
ner was on the table and Bill had 
washed all the pans they had used in 
preparing the meal. The sink was as 
clean as his mother always left hers. 
But he wouldn’t stay to dinner. He said 
thev’d be expecting him home. 

Mrs. Hornby gave him a warm smile 
of appreciation and Mr. Hornby said, 
“We surely thank you for helping us 
today, Bill. Don’t know what we'd have 
done without you. Bring your wheel 
around to the back door. I want to give 
you something for all your trouble. Help 
your mother out maybe.” 

Bill got his bike and Mr. Hornby 
filled the basket in front with potatoes 
and tomatoes and carrots and onions. 
Bill’s heart sank as he watched him. 





Don was right again. But he thanked 
Mr. Hornby, trying hard not to show 
his disappointment. Then he climbed on 
his bike and said goodbye. 

Mr. Hornby put his hand on the 
handle bars. 

“You know, Bill,” he said, “some boys 
are too proud to do certain kinds of 
work, They are always waiting for just 
the right job to come along and some- 
times they have a long wait. My wife 
tells me you not only did the necessary 
things but you did little extras that you 
needn’t have done. I wonder if you'd 
be interested in a job at the bank. The 
President was asking me yesterday if 
I knew a boy who wasn’t afraid of any 
kind of work. I didn’t, but I do now. 
If you go down to see him Monday, I 
think he'll be glad to talk to you.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Hornby,” said 
Bill, “thank you very much.” He rode 
through the gate and down the street, 
whistling. A chance at the bank job! 
He couldn't get home fast enough to 
tell his mother. 


H: PASSED Don coming back from the 
river with a string of fish. 

“Why the big hurry?” he asked. Then 
he saw the basket spilling over with 
vegetables, and threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“What did I tell you?” he said. “Mr. 
Hornbv did pay you in vegetables, didn’t 
he?” Bill pedaled faster. Then he grinned 
and shouted over his shoulder, “Yes 
and no.” 
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WHICH 3 OF THESE GREAT BOOKS SHALL WE S$ 


SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS 
By Thomas B. Costain 
The famous author of “‘The Black Rose”’ 
mow weaves a story of Canada at the turn 
of the century. This is a rich novel that 
you will surely enjoy. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


FAMILY BOOK OF FAVORITE HYMNS 
By Arthur Austin 

The words and music to more than 100 of 

the hymns Americans love most. Includes 

short commentaries and histories of each. 

Illustrated. Publisher's edition, $4.95. 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
Contains over 1600 recipes—the finest of 
each of the 48 states—from mouth-water- 
ing old-fashioned favorites to modern taste 
delights. Should be in every kitchen. 


THE THREE MEANINGS 

By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Three big books in one—the Meanings of 
Prayer, Faith and Service, to help you un- 
derstand Christian truth and acquire keen- 
er appreciation of the Christian way of life. 


WINTER WEDDING 

By Martha B. Harper 
Escaping from bitter tragedy, a young and 
heartbroken Pennsylvania girl decides to 
leave her Civil War home. Here is how she 
found comfort and love in far-off lowa. 
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CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 6-PL MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my Membership Gift Books and first 
selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all 
three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family Read- 
ing Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 
selection, or whether I wish to purchase any of the 
alternate books offered—at the special members’ price 
of only $1.89 each (plus postage and handling). There 
are no membership dues or fees, and I may accept 
as few as four selections or alternates during the com- 
ing twelve months. As a member, I will receive a free 
Bonus Book with each four Club selections or alter- 
nates I accept. 
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Son of a Hundred 
Kings 


[) Diligence in Love 


() Creative Home 
Decorating 


[) New College Standard 
Dictionary 


[) Complete Stories of 
the Great Operas 


[} The Edge of Time 
C) Winter Wedding 

[] The Three Meanings 
C) America Cooks 


C) Family Book of 
Favorite Hymns 


DILIGENCE IN LOVE 
By Daisy Newman 
A courageous and forthright novel about 
a sophisticated career woman and how she 
discovered the true meaning of love, faith 
and happiness. Publisher's edition, $2.75. 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows : 
Complete step-by-step methods for working 
real wonders in your home. $00 illustra- 
tions, 41 full-color ‘‘demonstration rooms", 
charts, etc. Publisher's edition, $4.95. 


Funk & Wagnalls NEW COLLEGE 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 
The first basically different word guide in 
years! Contains 145,000 entries; 1,420 
pages; measures 6Y2” x 914” in size. A 
must volume for you. Pub. edition, $5.50. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 
Contains every aria, all the action, the com- 
lete stories of 72 of the world's best- 
oved operas. 627 pages offer many years of 
rewarding study. Publisher's edition, $3.75. 


THE EDGE OF TIME 

By Loula Grace Erdman 
A gentle story of a woman who was “‘sec- 
ond choice’’ bride of a handsome young 
farmer, and how she faced a marriage in 
which she could not completely believe. 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, remembered 
and discussed with delight, and retained 
in your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership !n 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review which wil] come to your 
home each month. It is not necessary to 
purchase a book every month—only four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete. well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


e **Bonus'’ Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes a] 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Ch 
selections you take. These books 
meet the high Club standards of 
lence, interest, superior writing 
wholesome subject matter—and you ¢ 
build up a fine home library this wa: 
no extra expense. The purchase of b 
from the Club for only $1.89 each— 
stead of the publishers’ regular 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% 
35° of your book dollars. And when 
value of the Bonus Books is figured i)5 
you actually save as much as 50%! : 
Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
appeal to the finest instincts of 
member of your family, let us introd 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of 
THREE of the wonderful books described | 
here—two as your FREE Membershil) 
Gift, and one as your first Club select 
—a total value as high as $15.40—for fe. 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the : 
pon today. However, this unusual 
may be withdrawn at any time, we Urge 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








